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Skyview by H.H. Harris, Prest. General Alloys Co., Boston 


“Notre Dame,” winner of the Gold Cup, crossing the 
finish line off the Detroit Yacht Club, September 6th 
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What To Do? 


N arecent circular letter to past participants 
in its Cornfield and Stratford Shoal races, 
the City Island Yacht Club establishes a prec- 
edent which might well be followed by other 
sponsors of long distance races. It takes its 
friends from other clubs into its confidence, 
lists a number of suggested changes for im- 
provement of the field and the sport in future 
events, and solicits their reactions to the sug- 
gestions. One of the proposed changes con- 
cerns the time of start, another a division of 
the fleet into large and small classes, and a 
third the shortening of the course for boats 
in the proposed small class. These questions 
are timely and the composite answer will un- 
doubtedly be interesting and useful to the 
regatta committee. Even more enlightening, 
however, would be the replies to a question 
running something like this: “‘Do you favor 
segregating the modern so-called racing 
cruiser from the family type of boat and let- 
ting the two classes race for co-equal prizes?” 


+ + + 


Northeast Harbor Cruiss 


The sixteenth annual cruise of the North- 
east Harbor fleet, from Northeast Harbor to 
East Blue Hill, Me., was held August 26th to 
28th with fifty-three boats from Northeast, 
Bar Harbor, and Seal Harbor competing. 
John D. Archbold’s converted “Forty” 
Vixen III was the winner in the miscella- 
neous Class X with 282 points in a field of 
ten competitors. Other point winners were 
Miss Elizabeth Madeira’s Class Z schooner 
Sagamore; Frank Howard’s Class 8 sloop 
Audrey; J. C. Eddison’s 30-Square-Metre 
Aquila; Louise and Alan Mcllhenny’s Aeolus 
in the Class A, and Dr. William E. Clark’s 
Kit Kat in Class B. Trophies were awarded 
for all classes, and in Class X a new three- 
year trophy, presented by George B. Dorr, 
Superintendent of Acadia National Park, was 
put up for competition. The cruise consisted 
of four races, the first from Northeast Harbor 
to Allen Cove, the second from there to the 
Kollegiwidgwok Yacht Club at East Blue 
Hill, and the third and fourth the reverse of 
these courses. At the club the racers were en- 
tertained for luncheon by Commodore Seth 
M. Milliken. 


+ #4 


Rutherford Y. C. Reorganizes 


At a meeting in August the Rutherford 
Yacht Club, of Rutherford, N. J., reorgan- 
ized under a charter issued to the club in 
1928. The club had been dormant and inac- 
tive for several years, but under a new group 
of yachting enthusiasts is rapidly assuming a 
leading part in local aquatic and social activ- 
ities. The club building and yards are situated 
on the east bank of the Passaic River and 


YACHTING CALENDAR 


October 2-3 — Autumn rendezvous, The Corinthians, Port 
Washington Y.C., Port Washington, L. I. 

October 8 — Annual Stratford Shoal Race uening at 
Price’s Bend, Northport, L.I., New Rochelle Y 

October 9-12 — Columbus Day rendezvous, Price’s Bend 
Northport. L.I., Cruising Club of America 

October 9-10 — Annual Fall Cruise and Race, Off Sound- 
ings Club, New London, Conn. 

Oct. 15-17 — National Moth Class, Annual Regatta, 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 

October 16-17 — Open regatta, Frostbite dinghies, Stam- 
ford Y.C., Stamford, > ee 


March 5 — Ninth Annual St. Petersburg-Habana Race. 





have twelve feet of water at low tide available 
at the dock. The following are the club’s 
officers: Commodore Harold C. Rickborn, 
Vice Commodore George C. White, Rear 
Commodore V. A. Carrougher, Recording 
Secretary Sol Weil, Financial Secretary Wil- 
liam Hess, Jr., and Treasurer, W. Howard 


Young. 
+ + + 


Greenwich Wins Baby Knockabout 
Championship 


The second annual championship of the 
Baby Knockabout National Class Racing 
Association held at the Beverly Yacht Club, 
Marion, Mass., August 24th to 26th, drew 
entries of nine fleet champions and produced 
some intensive racing. A crew headed by 
Collins Marsh and representing the Green- 
wich Cove Racing Association won after a 
hard battle with Gardner Schimer’s Lewis 
Bay Yacht Club crew. 

Light airs prevailed throughout and the 
lead changed hands several times both in the 
individual races and in the series standing. 
Although Lewis Bay took the last two races 
after a poor start in the series, the record of 
the youngsters from Greenwich was still 
unbeatable. 


The summaries 


Crew Points 
Greenwich Cove Racing Association.. 1534 
Southern Massachusetts Y.R.A...... 1334 
Wakefield Yacht Club............. 12144 
Bantam Lake Yacht Club.......... 104 
Great South Bay Y.R.A............ 914 
Mason’s Island Yacht Club........ 9 
Southampton Yacht Club.......... 8 
Kastern Connecticut Y.R.A......... 6 
Cohasset Yacht Club.............. 6 
+ + + 


Have You Seen Captain Drake? 


The cruising sailors of the West Coast are 
worried by the apparent disappearance of 
Captain Francis Drake of the Progress, of 
Stanwood, Wash., who was last heard from 
when he left San Pedro late last November. 
According to reports, his destination was one 
of two ports — either Honolulu or Panama, 
and thence up the East Coast. He has not 
been heard from since, although all the yacht 
clubs of Hawaii and Panama have been asked 
to report his whereabouts, and the Coast 


Guard has been requested to keep a sharp 
lookout for him. In the past, Captain Drake 
has not always kept his correspondence up to 
date, and it may be that he has holed in at 
some remote port and neglected to inform 
his friends. They, however, are concerned 
about him and would appreciate word of his 
safety. 
+ + + 


Looking Backward 


Six years ago the first organized sailing 
races on Lake George were held in Blairs Bay 
under the auspices of the Glenburnie Club, 
and in the three weeks that followed four 
boats completed a series of three races at 
Rogers Rock. The boats which competed in 
all of the races that year were three 16-foot 
canvas-covered sailing canoes and a cedar 
sailing canoe, although others sailed in in- 
dividual races. So ended the first year. To- 
day, Lake George boasts an inclusive or- 
ganization comprising three yacht clubs and 
the Star Class fleet. There are 61 boats regis- 
tered on the rolls of these clubs as regular 
contestants, and one can count perhaps an- 
other hundred sailing craft unaffiliated with 
any racing organization but used for pleasure 
and recreation. This is progress. 


+ + + 


Lake St. Louis Yachting Notes 


The 1937 season has been a long and active 
one for the two clubs on Lake St. Louis 
whose principal activity is sailing — the 
Royal St. Lawrence and the Pointe Claire 
Yacht Clubs. Crews from the Royal St 
Lawrence this summer took part in numerous 
interclub dinghy contests which have served 
to broaden the club’s contacts with its fellow 
sailing organizations, to give valuable ex- 
perience, and to provide a lot of fun. Royal 
St. Lawrence crews were successful in win- 
ning the Currie Cup from Royal Canadian 
and the Kingston, Ont., dinghy sailors, these 
races being sailed on Lake St. Louis in Royal 
St. Lawrence dinghies. The final point score 
was Royal St. Lawrence, 24; Kingston Y. C., 
21; Royal Canadian Y. C. 17. In the races held 
by the Rochester and Kingston Yacht Clubs 
(in which each club’s crews sailed their own 
boats), the Montreal sailors were not as suc- 
cessful, Rochester and the Royal Canadian 
winning at Rochester and Kingston, re- 
spectively. 

This year’s interclub series between the 
Pointe Claire Y. C. and the North Hatley 
Y. C. was won by the Pointe Claire crews, 
with 87 points to 78 after eight races sailed 
on Lake St. Louis and Lake Massawippi. 
Nineteen-foot one-design sloops were used 
for this series, which was the first of the four 
sailed to date to be won by the Pointe Claire 
aggregation. 
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If you te looking por 
TWO GABINS BELOW DECK . 
AN EXTRA LARGE AFTER COCKPIT 






Simplicity of design, spaciousness throughout, and splendid 
Seaworthiness are outstanding characteristics of the Twin Cabin 
Cruisette 38. A boat for years of pleasure! 


@ If you like a big, roomy after cockpit for day 

cruising—if you want two full-size cabins but 
prefer having them both below decks—the Twin 
Cabin Model of the famous Elco Cruisette 38 is the 
boat for you. 


In a boat the size of the Cruisette 38, this arrange- 
ment is entirely practical. It gives you a perfectly bal- 
anced cruiser, with a main cabin just amidships, in the 
widest and most comfortable part of the boat. Forward 
(with lavatory and roomy galley between) you have 
another stateroom with full head-room over all floor space. 
These cabins sleep six in comfortable spring berths, and 
hanging lockers and drawers provide ample stowage space. 

The long trunk cabin and cockpit roof of this model 
add to the low, sweeping lines of the hull and give you 
a cruiser of exceptional grace and beauty. For full par- 
ticulars visit Port Elco, or write for illustrated folder. 
THE ELCO WORKS-—Sales and Exhibit: Port Elco, New 
York City—Plant: Bayonne, N. J. 


5 





P t 113 East 46th Street 
showroom PORT ELCO (i park are) N.Y.C. 
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§ fowiss young British amateur who was a 
member of Endeavour’s crew back in 
’34, had been invited aboard ‘“ Mike”’ 
Vanderbilt’s yacht for dinner and after- 
ward drew his host as partner for 
bridge. . . . ‘‘What convention do you 
play?” inquired the Limey innocently. 
.. . My own,” replied Mr. Vander- 
ee 

When I related the anecdote to 
Johnny Farrar he exclaimed, “Oh, is 
that the same Vanderbilt?”’ 


To complete this notable record of 
ignorance let me add that Mr. Farrar, 
who is a publisher, asked me who Bill 
Taylor might be! ... 


Ach! Schlimbach iiber alles! . . . The 
unsinkable, the buoyant Captain Schlim- 
bach is back. . . . The jovial, delicious 
master of the Stoertebeker, bucked the 
Atlantic alone at sixty and arrived in 
the pink, looking as if he’d jettisoned 
about fifteen years on the passage. . . . 
A gentleman of the Fourth Estate wrote 
that ‘‘with two mainsails and a jib to 
watch,” the valiant skipper hadn’t had 
time for reading. . . . Also that the 
voyage included ‘‘a long tack to get 
around head winds.” . . . A tack that 
the invulnerable captain perhaps sat on 
for days without feeling it? _ 


The two honeymoon couples who 
raced each other from Marion, Mass., to 
Marblehead, report that it was neck 
and neck all the way... . 





Under a swell photograph of the 
full-rigged ship Seven Seas the New 
York Times explained that she was one 
of the world’s most famed Twelve- 
Metre boats, owned by Van S. Merle 
Smith. . . . Oh, well, what’sin a name? 


And the ether-casting boys who anes- 
thetize those of their audience whom 
Mr. Sopwith describes as the ‘‘nauti- 
cally knowledgeable,” referred to the 
race between the Seven Seas and the 
Joseph Conrad as ‘‘the schooner race to 
Bermuda.” 


Describing the start of that anachro- 
nistic Bermuda race, some of the scribes 
who have enough difficulty, Lord 
knows, with being coherent about the 
maneuvers of contemporary racing 
— bewildered their readers no 
end ..3 


Bill Taylor, of course, cut loose with 
a piece that gave the impression he’d 
been commanding square-riggers, man 
an’ boy, these thutty y’ars — and his 
lucid mastery of the subject had the 
uninitiated hanging on the _ ropes, 
feebly reaching for Knight’s Seaman- 
ship and all the nautical glossaries . . . 
(Oh, Ranzo was no Taylor! . . .) 


An anonymous contribution from 
Bermuda enables me to quote excerpts 
from the first-hand report of the local 
press on the sailing ship imbroglio. 

“After crossing the finishing line 
. . . 5 miles due west from St. David’s 
Head . . . skipper of the Joseph Con- 





rad protested that he had crossed the 
line under sail at 3.6.57 p.m. and had 
not started his engine until three o’clock 
. . . the Seven Seas being then about 
15 miles northwest of Gibbs Hill Light. 
He tried to tack the ship but this had 
failed and he had to wear ship. His new 
course was then northwest .. . the 
wind blowing between 60 and 70 miles 
anhour. . . . Having intended to make 
Bermuda from the westward he was 
obliged to change his course... . 
Members of the afterguard of the 
Seven Seas told of the start of the 
race . . . steering a course southeast a 
half east on a starboard tack. There was 
a strong breeze from the southeast and 
they left the Conrad on their port stern. 
After bringing up the Nantucket Light- 
ship they made a tack which failed. . . . 
They brought up the Conrad on the 
starboard bow. . . .” 


My contributor was inspired by the 
foregoing to the following: 


WHY BRING THAT UP? 


I’ve been sick upon the Seven Seas 
For twenty years or more 

But I’m damned if I have ever brought 
A lightship up before. 

But wonders never cease and though 

I tried to tack and failed 

Another regurgitation brought up 
Conrad as | sailed! 


Sam Wetherill, who saw Ranger out 
of water at Bristol, tried to tell me what 
her bottom looks like. If I heard him 
correctly it looks like a relief map. . . . 
Regarding it, Charlie Nicholson re- 
marked to Sam: “It never would have 
ere to me to design a boat like 
that.”’ 


YACHTING 


My Bermuda correspondent informs 
me that before Charlie Nicholson de- 
parted for home, the Brothers Trim- 
ingham had persuaded him to design a 
new “Six” for them. 


Bayard Dill was sojourning in these 
latitudes for the doings at Seawanhaka 
—racing in Viking — and thoroughly 
enjoying a vacation from his none too 
light avocation of commodoring the 
R.B.Y.C. 


Things went all roight at Detroit 
Where Perry was very adroit 
Count Rossi went faster 

One lap — but the master 

Was Perry in quoit an exploit. 


Jetsam. ... Tom Sopwith proved 
himself a better small boat sailer than 
any of his rival Class J skippers when 
he took command of a Brutal Beast at 
Marblehead and handily won a couple 
of races from them in ‘‘the beastly 
thing,” as he called his diminutive 
shallop. . . . If taciturn Tom were bit- 
terly disappointed over the outcome of 
his second quest for the America’s Cup 
he managed to conceal the fact beauti- 
fully... . He’s right about the need 
for exploration in the realm of tank 
testing abroad. .. . A negligible amount 
of that scientific dunking has been 
done with yacht models over there. 
... Frank Calderone thinks there 
ought to be a cruising class (in more 
than name only) for ocean racing. .. . 
He’s tired of bringing up the rear and 
opines there are others who would par- 
ticipate in offshore events if there were a 
restriction on kites and a saner handi- 
capping. ... Hank Meneely agrees 
with him on the sails point. ... . Three 
men in a boat — Birger Bryhn, Thor- 
stein Schyberg, Thorof Ostmoen —com- 
mand their ho-boat Ho-Ho as an oligar- 
chy. ...A trio of stalwart Vikings, 
they’ve been around — and how!... 

While the Conrad’s captain is Vadim 
Makaroff’s gift to the Hartfords from 
Vamarie, the skipper of Seven Seas 
is a gentleman of the old school ship. 
... 80 was I bouleversé when, with 
protest pennant aflutter, he intimated 
(to put it wildly) that his adversary had 
finished under full steam! .. . Col. 
Thomas Newbold Dill, Bermuda’s 
Crown Prosecutor, led the arbitration 
board that settled the laurel wreath 
finally on the main truck of the Conrad. 
. . . When all hands sat down to the 
victory dinner, which was on the Seven 
Seas in more ways than one, the protes- 
tations of amity were universal and 
you’d never have guessed that the boys 
would like to have been at each others’ 
throat halliards for the past ten 
days. . 


Yeah, I realize that square-riggers 
don’t have throat halliards except on 
the spanker. . . 

TELLTALE 
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This smart 24-ft. Utility Cruiser for 1938 is a completely new design with 
an ideal layout for cruising, exploring, fishing and general utility use—an 
excellent boat for Southern waters, too. Two berths and toilet are located 
forward. It is priced as low as $1790 on our special Fall Purchase Plan. 






FALL PURCHASE PLAN 


Save Up to $1,010 by Buying 
Your Chris-Craft in the Fall 


Chris-Craft announces a complete, new fleet for 
1938—the world’s finest motor boats built by 
the world’s largest boat builders. Buy a brilliant, 
new Chris-Craft Runabout . ..a big, husky 
Cruiser ... a smart, new Utility Boat . . . Utility 
Runabout ... or Utility Cruiser—now, and save 
up to $1,010 on our special Purchase Plan for 
Fall production only. Protect yourself against 
rapidly rising prices—enjoy your boat in South- 
ern waters and get the world’s finest motor boat 
at the lowest possible cost by taking advantage 
of this offer. See the nearest Chris-Craft Dealer, 
or write for illustrated literature. Act promptly! 




















There is something new 
in boating! It’s a bril- 
liant performing new 
Chris- Craft 19-ft. 
Sportsman with new, 
rakish lines, two extra 
Seats amidships and a 
rear cockpit seat facing 
aft. It is priced as low 
as $1395. (Fall delivery 
only.) Write for data 
on this and other new 
Chris-Craft models. 










Write for illustrated bulletins on new Chris-Craft Run- 
about Boats, Utility Boats and Cruisers for 1938. 





| CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION * ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
Direct Factory Branch - 221 Park Avenue, New York 
Chicago Display, 1200 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















Illustrated on the next page is the new 1938 Packard 
Twelve Sedan-Limousine for Seven Passengers. 











FOR AMERICAS FIRST FAMILIES 


FOR THOSE whose prestige in the community calls 
for a car in keeping with their position .. . 
For those whose importance and responsibilities 
demand the utmost in safety, comfort and quiet... 
In short, for all those to whom a motor car is 
more than mere transportation . . . 


Packard presents the 1938 edition of the motor 
cars that have been the choice of America’s first 
families for more than a quarter of a century. 

You will find them roomier, more luxurious 


than ever—the safest, quietest, most comfortable 
cars in the world... 


SOCIALLY—AMERICA’S FIRST MOTOR CAR 












































A SMART, ATTRACTIVE INTERIOR 


More importance is being attached to the decoration of yacht interiors than in the past 
and satisfying results can be obtained without going ultra-modern, as this design of a 
cabin for a power cruiser, by Harry Richardson, shows. There is no place where sensi- 
ble plain surfaced materials and clean-cut design are more at home than in a yacht. 
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Off for the Fastnet! ‘“‘Ilex’’ (to windward), “‘Zeearend”’ (No. 208, the winner), “Firebird” and “Tai-Mo-Shan”’ 


THE TENTH FASTNET 


WESTON MARTYR 


HATE reporting the Fastnet Races for YACHTING 
because I am sick and tired of telling the 
world our Cup has yet again been won by a 
damn Yankee. This year, thank Heavens, I 
have to announce a refreshing change. 
The Fastnet has been won by a damn Dutch- 
man! De Heer Bruynzeel sailed a difficult race perfectly and 
his Zeearend won on her merits. It is a pity, of course, that 
the yacht happens to have been designed by England’s Pub- 
lic Enemy No. 1. I refer to that desperado, Olin Stephens. 

And in case any of you confounded fellows start blowing 
just because your Lizzie Mac was first boat to finish, I will 
remind you that she was skippered by Ducky Endt, another 
darned Dutchman. Take it by and large, the Dutch seem to 
have put themselves right on the ocean racing map this 
year; which, I think, is an excellent thing for ocean racing. 

To tell you the truth, I made sure we had the Fastnet Cup 
safe in the bag this trip. Of the thirty entries (a record Fast- 
net field), twenty were British, with most of them hot stuff 





indeed and no slow, old clumbungays. There was Latifa, 
Fife-designed and our biggest ship, bar Pam. She has plenty 
of sail and, what is more to the point, she can carry it and 
has proved herself to be fast on all points and in all weathers. 
For a windy race, Latifa, because of her size and power, 
carried my money. 

For a light weather race, we had Maid of Malham, an 
intriguing little Bermudian cutter, specially designed for the 
Fastnet this year by Laurent Giles. As Giles has raced 
’round the long course a numher of times, he knew what was 
wanted — and got it. The little Maid is a real flyer, par- 
ticularly in light airs; but, what is more, she is blessed with 
an owner whose organization of boat and crew is in the class 
of, say, Sherman Hoyt or Rod Stephens. And you know 
what that means. 

So I felt quite comfortable. I knew none of your ocean 
racing sharks were coming over this time. (I did not_know 
Ducky was coming, and he tells me he did not know it him- 
self until one day before the Lizzie Mac sailed from New 
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York.) There were ten foreign entries, but none of them 
looked good enough to save their time on the Mazd and her 
men. 

As I seem to have slopped over into brackets I might as 
well go on and make a real job of it. “{Why? Oh, why?? did 
you not send over your crack boats and men this year of all 
years? [As I said, Ducky Endt did not know he was coming. 
(And when Reynolds asked Olin Stephens to design Lizzie 
Mac with a draft of only eight feet, Olin said, ‘‘I will — pro- 
vided you swear you'll never, never put her into an ocean 
race’’.)] This year, for the first time (and, maybe, the only 
time) we had plenty of boats and plenty of men ready and 
willing (and able) to give you a real run for your money. 
And you fell down on us. It’s a pity.Je- 

If the Maid and Latifa failed us, there was Colonel King’s 
Ortac, also a brand new Fastnet-special, perhaps even faster 
on a wind and in a breeze than the Mazd. Ortac, they tell me, 
is the first boat ever designed by her designer, and all I can 
says is, if he improves with practice, he is due to give the 
firm of Burgess, Stephens, Nicholson & Co. a fright. 

Then, if these three boats made a mess of it, we had the 
two new Nicholson ocean racers, Firebird and Stiarna. 
What riches! These two are presumably improvements on 
the older Bloodhound, who herself was quite good enough to 
stave off any foreign challenge. In addition, there was 
Phryna, the newborn child of M. Heckstall-Smith and 
William McMeek out of the Royal Corinthian Yacht Club. 
With such reputable parents, one would think that Phryna, 
like the parson’s daughter, was just bound to be fast. 

And Trenchemer. And Pam, ex-Fifteen-Metre and the 
biggest ship in the fleet. 

Besides all these potential champions, there was Rose, 
with a crew of Royal Artillerymen; Jlez, full, as usual, of 
Royal Engineers; and Saladin, that surprisingly fast old 
lady, chaperoned by the “‘dissolute and licentious soldiery”’ 
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of the Highland Brigade. And with all these soldiers all out 
for blood — especially the navy-blue blood in Asta and 
Tai-Mo-Shan — anything might happen. 

In view of all this, is it surprising I did not fear the foreign 
entries? Asta, crewed by the German Navy and both big 
and fast — but gaff rigged and not fast enough. Etts: IV, 
a Bermudian ketch, which is not the swiftest of rigs. Eliza- 
beth McCaw, a Stephens guaranteed non-ocean-racer. 
Roland von Bremen, beaten boat for boat in the Heligoland 
race by little Ortac and slower by one shermanhoyt than she 
was when she won a Transatlantic Race against some com- 
patriots and a Dutchman. As for Hamburg, Peter von Danzig, 
Senta and Arktur, the most impressive thing about these 
boats seemed to me to be the name of the former’s owners — 
The Hamburger Verein Seefahrt. Nor did the shadow of the 
Aile Noire’s black wings oppress me. That left only Zeearend, 
and I. . . . Well, who takes the Dutch seriously, anyway? 

The first lap of the race was a reach all down Channel 
with a good breeze off the land and smooth water. Under 
these ideal conditions, they all went as fast as they should, 
except Pam and Eitsi who went much too slow, and Ortac 
and Maid of Malham, who went much faster than they 
were rated. 

Passed the Lizard, bound westward: August 8th, 4:20 
p.m., Latifa; 5:15 p.m., Trenchemer; 5:35 p.m., Asta; 5:40 
p.m., Firebird; 5:50 p.m., Bloodhound; 6:30 p.m., Elizabeth 
McCaw; 7:00 p.m., Stiarna; 7:30 p.m., Banba, Roland von 
Bremen, Rose; 7:45 p.m., Zeearend; 8:00 p.m., Zoraida; 
8:30 p.m., Hamburg; 8:40 p.m., Eittsi IV; 8:50 p.m., Pam, 
Ortac, Neith, Aile Noire; 9:30 p.m., Maid of Malham; 
9:35 p.m., Peter von Danzig; 9:40 p.m., Senta; 11:15 p.m., 
Ilex; 11:45 p.m., Phryna. August 9th, 12:30 a.m., Nanette; 
1:40 a.m., MacNab; 4:00 a.m., Tai-Mo-Shan; 4:05 a.m., 
Chough. 

From the Longships it was a close fetch most of the way 
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to the Fastnet, with the wind falling light and coming more out of the 
west as the leaders closed the Rock. 

Times rounding the Fastnet: August 9th, 1:30 p.m., Latifa; 4:18 
p.m., Sttarna; 4:28 p.m., Elizabeth McCaw; 5:05 p.m., Bloodhound; 
5:30 p.m., Firebird; 5:45 p.m., Asta; 11:00 p.m., Banba; 11:15 p.m., 
Maid of Malham, Rose. August 10th, 12:20 a.m., Ortac; 5:20 a.m., 
Neith; 1:10 p.m., Roland von Bremen; 1:15 p.m., Senta; 2:15 p.m., Pam; 
2:30 p.m., Etist IV; 3:20 p.m., MacNab; 4:00 p.m., Zoraida; 6:45 p.m., 
Phryna; 7:45 p.m., Arktur, Trenchemer; 11:20 p.m., Peter von Danzig. “ 
August 11th, 3:30 a.m., Chough; 8:25 p.m., Nanette. 

When comparing these figures with the Lizard times, it will be seen 
that odd things have happened. Trenchemer has gone all to pot — 
thanks to a steel hull and a compass not properly compensated for heel- 
ing error. Stiarna has done well, and Lizzie Mac and Bloodhound would 
have done better if they had not paid off for the light too soon and been 
set to loo’ard of it. With light airs ahead and a foul tide, they had a hard 
job rounding. 

Asta has dropped back. She nearly dropped out — and down, too. 
She came within a few feet of knocking the windward mark of the 


Fastnet course out of the North Atlantic. g — — ge oe : iA 
The little Maid and Ortac were showing most of the big boats how to ills ee 1 IG UR Pe) er , 
do it, in spite of the fact that they had to fight through a soft spot —. oa ee 


against a foul tide before they could get around. Zeearend was not timed. 
(Continued on page 108) 













R. J. Reynolds’ ‘Elizabeth McCaw,” the only American entry, was 
designed by Sparkman & Stephens. Though she beat the gun at the 
start, she was first to finish and was awarded fifth place. Below, 
“Ortac,” another 1937 boat, took sixth place. Robert Clarke 
designed her and she is owned by C. F. King 






“Stiarna,”’ Lieut. FGage’s new Nicholson 
cutter, took second place. Left, Isaac Bell’s 
“Bloodhound” captured fourth honors. 
Lieut. E. A. Woodward’s ‘‘Pam,”’ the largest 
yacht in the fleet, is seen on her quarter 










On opposite page, the new “Maid of Mal- 
ham” running under her twin spinnakers. She 
was designed especially for this race by J. 
Laurent Giles and Partners. The ‘Maid of 
Malham”’ took third place on corrected time 








Clell Perry drove ‘“‘Notre Dame” to victory in the Gold Cup Race 


NEW EUSTER FOR THE OLD GOLD Cup 


“Notre Dame” Applies the Polish at Detroit 


By EVERETT B. MORRIS 


___ EARS that the Gold Cup hydroplane class, for 
years the accepted leader in the development 
7 of American motor boat racing, was fading 
into oblivion because the means and initia- 
tive for further growth were lacking, were 
set at rest in Detroit on Labor Day. 

Memories of 1936’s wretched showing at 
Lake George and the even more miserable flop at the same 
scene a year before were wiped out by the enthusiasm en- 
gendered by the thirty-fourth race for our oldest and most 
cherished speed boat trophy. 

Not only did that blistering merry-go-round over the 
automobile city’s famous ‘‘inside”’ course make history by 
having European entrants for the first time, but it probably 
marked a turning point in the career of a class whose de- 
tractors were labeling it moribund. These are some of the 
things that caused the loyal supporters of the class to lift 
their chins with pride: 





1. Ten boats, the largest field since 1927, participated. 

2. Four were still running when the winner got the check- 
ered flag. . 

3. Every Gold Cup competition record on the books was 
surpassed. 

4. The superiority of American design over European was 
at least suggested. 

5. American drivers certainly did not suffer in keenness by 
comparison with the foreign skippers. 


There may be room for debate on the last two points and 
it may be unwise to base them on the results of one race, 
but you cannot escape the fact that Herbert Mendelsohn’s 
Notre Dame kept the Gold Cup safe for the Detroit Yacht 
Club because she was better handled and could run closer 
to her maximum speed in bumpy going than the obviously 
faster Alagi, the best of the European contingent. 

Notre Dame, driven by her designer-builder-engineer, Clell 
Perry, won because she combined all the elements that go 
into the make-up of a successful Gold Cup campaigner — 
speed, reliability, seaworthiness, skilful handling. Alagi, 


owned and driven by Count Theo Rossi di Montelera, the 
Italian sportsman, met the first two requirements but was 
somewhat deficient in the others. 

Alagi, which holds the world Twelve-Litre Class record for 
one mile of 90.97 miles an hour, is the fastest thing we have 
seen in this country outside of a Harmsworth Trophy hydro- 
plane. Her supercharged Isotta-Fraschini aeroplane-type 
motor ran like a watch for the entire 90 miles of the race. 
But she made badly timed starts and was anything but a 
good actor in the chop and slop over which Notre Dame 
skittered with nary a sign of crankiness. 

Notre Dame, her 24-cylinder supercharged Deusenberg 
engine screaming a high pitched song of speed as she fled 
down the straightaways, won the first heat, was beaten by 
Alagi in the second and won \the third. These operations, 
with the bonuses for fastest heat and fastest total elapsed 
time, gave the long, wide, flat flyer from Detroit a total of 
1900 points out of a possible 2000 for the race. Alagi, a dis- 
tant fourth in the first 30-mile whirl, a spectacular winner in 
the second and a fast-closing runner-up in the final heat, had 
869 points for second position. 

Third went to Victor Kliesrath’s little Hotsy Totsy IIT, 
driven by Bill Horn, who took a dreadful physical beating 
in this eccentric boat. Hotsy Totsy made heavy weather of 
the course but Horn got official finishes in the first two heats 
with her and was plugging along gamely in the third until 
the brass hats flagged him off. None of the other racers in 
the fleet of six American, two Italian, one French and one © 
Canadian craft could finish so much as two heats. 

The terrific pace set by Notre Dame from the outset and the 
bumpy going created largely by the backwash from the 
wakes of the racers themselves was too much for the rest of 
the field. One by one they dropped out of the picture until, 
when Notre Dame got the winner’s salute from the amazing 
crowd of close to a quarter of a million spectators, only Alagz, 
Hotsy Totsy III and Delphine IX were still running. The 
latter-quit with a three-mile lap still to go and Hotsy was 
waved off because she could not have finished within the 
required nine minutes of the winner. She had been stopped 
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twice to clear a balky fuel line and could not 
make up the time. 

If you doubt that the boats were really mov- 
ing out there, cast your eyes over these figures. 
Notre Dame, her engine winding at its efficient 
peak of 4600 r.p.m., galloped the last 30-mile 
heat at an average speed of 68.645 miles an 
hour, a Gold Cup record exceeded in the 33 
years of the event only by the 70-mile-an-hour 
heat run by the twin-engined Miss America in 
1920 before the class put a limit on piston dis- 
placement to save its life. 

With this phenomenal speed added to a 
first heat of 62.359 and a second of 60.023, 
Notre Dame had a 90-mile average of 63.675 
m.p.h., another class record. Perry was pushed 
to his third heat record by the blistering pur- 
suit of Count Rossi, whose vain though spec- 
tacular attempt to overcome the handicap of a 
late start resulted in Alagz making a lap record 
of 71.466 m.p.h. That is really moving on a 
course so egg-shaped as to be nearly elliptical 
and without the long straightaways that really 
make for blinding speed. 

Delphine IX, Horace Dodge’s English-built 





Top, ‘‘Rafale” formerly “Piva,” 

Maurice Vasseur’s 12-Litre entry. 

At right, top, two of the racers 

speeding around a turn of the 
Belle Isle course 


Start of the 225 Class. Dr. Rob- 

ert Hermann’s “Black Imp Ill,” 

the winner of the Edenburn Me- 

morial Trophy, “Canadian Ca- 

pers,” “Tops Il,” “Miss Quebec 
Il” and “Shadow II” 

















Skyview by H. H. Harris, Prest. General Alloys Co., Boston 





and designed hull, driven by a supercharged Miller motor, 
had one blinding moment in the limelight. She turned a lap 
in the second heat at 67.525 m.p.h. for what was a record 
until Perry cut loose for one at 68.975 in the third heat only 
to have Rossi kick the mark up again before the finish gun 
was fired. With that sort of speed is it any wonder that some 
of the jobs ‘‘melted down’’? 

Fifteen-year-old El Lagarto, with which George Reis won 
three legs in a row on the Gold Cup beginning in 1933, made 
a brave showing. For three-quarters of the first heat she was 
leaping in her characteristic fashion in third place to Notre 
Dame and Harold Wilson’s Hacker-designed, Miller-powered 
Miss Canada IT, a fast, beautifully-running boat. It looked 
as though the old “‘ Lizard”’ were in the throes of a comeback. 
Then her engine’s scavenging pump gave up the ghost and 
El Lagarto’s day was done. 

Impshi, driven by “‘ Eric the Leadfoot,” the Norse veteran 
of Dodge’s staff, did not last much longer in her defense of 
the cup she won in the motor boat equivalent of a sailover 
last year at Lake George. A lap after Hl Lagarto went out, 
Impshi’s gear box went to pieces. 

Miss Cincinnati, one of the Ohio River 725-cubic inch 


class hydroplanes with an Hispano-Suiza conversion, was so . 


thoroughly outclassed that she did not appear after the first 
heat in which she came in a bad last. 

That accounts for the American entries. Miss Canada, a 
new boat that made her debut in Washington last Septem- 
ber, looked like a potential threat in the first heat. But she 
froze a bearing in her steering apparatus and could not carry 
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**Hotsy Totsy Ill,” driven by “Bill” Horn, and Theo. 
Rossi’s “‘Alagi,” one of the Italian competitors 


Start of the race for 32- to 40-foot cruisers. Hand- 
ling a boat is a mean job under such conditions 


on the fight. She will be worth watching. Her young skipper, 
Harold Wilson, of Ingersoll, Ont., is gradually getting the 
bugs out of the supercharged 732-inch specially built Miller 
motor and the boat handles her power output smoothly. 

As mentioned before, Rossi’s Alagi was the best of the 
three European craft. Het teammate, Guido Cattaneo’s 
Aradam, did not get started in the first heat, ran only a cou- 
ple of laps in the second and then folded. Maurice Vasseur’s 
French entry, Rafale VI, gave up the ghost late in the second 
heat after subjecting herself and Vasseur to a terrific thump- 
ing. Her bottom obviously was not designed for any such 
sloppy going as she encountered. Whenever Vasseur found a 
smooth spot, he poured the coal to Rafale’s Farman engine 
and the boat fairly flew. But most of the time she was snak- 
ing and rooting all over the course, at times disappearing in 
high flung clouds of spray thrown up by her submarining 
bow. It took a brave man to drive that boat and a skillful 
one to keep her from flipping. 

Aradam and Alagi did not like the rough stuff any too well 
and Rossi was able to tramp on his accelerator only after the 
field dwindled to such proportions that the wash was not 
always thrown back at the boats. 

Notre Dame, with her low center of gravity, good weight 
distribution and wide beam, flattened out the bumps like a 
steam roller and won under wraps in the first heat. In the 
second, she was in front all the way until Perry eased off on 
the throttle and began to play with Rafale VI, which he had 
just lapped. Either he became so engrossed in this business 

(Continued on page 118) 
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U. S. “SIXES’’ KEEP INTERNATIONAL TROPHIES 


“Lulu” Wins Scandinavian Gold Cup in Seventh Race. “Rebel” Makes It Three Straight for Seawanhaka Cup 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club of Oyster 

Bay, L. I., they’ll know what you’re talking about at 
once, as the lively little buckets have occupied the major 
part of the committee’s time since early in the season. 
Confidentially between you and me (and don’t tell any- 
body I told you), the committee would have liked to see 
the Scandinavian Gold Cup go back to the country it 
came from and the Seawanhaka International Challenge 
Cup be on its way somewhere else. But a couple of Amer- 
ican “Sixes” named Lulu and Rebel frustrated the secret 
hopes of the overworked officials, and next year Sea- 
wanhaka will have to defend again the two most coveted 
cups in small boat racing. Already the leading designers 
of the world, including the Scandinavian, are sharpening 
their drafting pencils in anticipation of some juicy orders. 

Of the two events, racing for the Scandinavian Gold 
Cup came first on the calendar and first in dramatic 
appeal. In a way, the Gold Cup is the most interesting 
international trophy in competition, as a word of ex- 
planation will reveal. It was offered by Finland in 1919 
and has never been won by the sailors of that country. 
It was first brought to the United States in 1926 when 
Herman Whiton won it in Norway with his Lanai. The 
following year Corny Shields defended it off Oyster Bay 
in F. E. R. Nichols’ Lea, but lost it to the Swedish ‘‘Six”’ 
May-Be, sailed by Sven Salen. In that match of ten years 
ago Swedish supremacy was established largely with the 
aid of the first big overlapping jib used in this country. 
In the words of YacuTiIne, in November, 1927, ‘‘ May- 
Be, then in sixth place, held on the port tack and, flatten- 
ing down her reaching ballooner, made the eyes of the 
spectators pop as she walked through the fleet, sailing 
three feet to the others’ two, and pointing just as high. 
It was the first real demonstration of the flat, overlapping 
jib advocated by Dr. Curry, and used in Europe in going 
to windward, and it was an eye-opener to the Americans.” 

Last year it was the Scandinavians’ turn to open their 


l' YOU mention Six-Metres to the race committee of 
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saps Photos by M. Rosenfeld 
Briggs Cunningham’s Six-Metre “Lulu” had a tough battle that went to 
seven races before she kept the Scandinavian Gold Cup in the United 
States. Below, left, Briggs Cunningham and crew of the winning “Lulu” 





eyes, for the same Herman Whiton who had won the cup in 
’26 duplicated the consignment with Indian Scout. In re- 
turning the Gold Cup to Seawanhaka Indian Scout employed 
a mainsail whose boom swung so high above deck that her 
crew almost had to use a stepladder to reach it; and in fear 
that in future racing somebody would fall off a stepladder 
and be drowned the solicitous I.Y.R.U., which regulates 
such matters, last winter limited the height of main booms 
and made the ruling retroactive. This eliminated Indian 
Scout from further competition under her original sail plan, 
and it was lucky indeed for the United States that Olin 
Stephens was able to design, in Lulu, a ‘‘Six”’ which con- 
formed to the new rule and was faster than the Scandinavian 
challengers. But here, I fear, we wander along the path of 
disputation and should return to factual reporting. 

The Gold Cup is interesting also because of the character 
of the course over which the competitors sail. Instead of 
alternating windward-and-leeward and triangular courses 
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on successive days, the deed of gift specifies a track which 
combines these courses. Thus each race consists of a wind- 
ward leg, a leeward leg, the same windward leg a second 
time, and two reaches, and if the wind remains true each 
event gives spirited racing on every point of sailing. The 
length of each leg is 2144 miles and so the total length of the 
course is 1124 miles. 

In still another particular Gold Cup racing is unusual and 
exciting. The point or percentage system does not enter into 
determination of the winner, and the only thing that counts 
is victory. Each entrant has three chances to win a race and 
if she doesn’t come through in those three tries she is elimi- 
nated from competition. The cup is awarded to that boat 
which first wins three races, and thus if one boat is uniformly 
successful the series may end with the third race. But she 
has to be pretty good to clean up in such short order, as with 
one win to her credit she is vulnerable and is almost sure to 
be sat upon in the next race by another competitor with the 
result that still another boat wins and so prolongs the series. 
This is not exactly team racing, but the Scandinavians 
probably have a word for it. This year the series went 
the entire length of seven races before the winner was 
determined. 

Lulu, owned and sailed by Briggs Cunningham, defended 
for Seawanhaka against the Swedish Tidsfordrif II, owned 
by Ewald Elander and sailed by 23-year-old Per Gedda; 
Inga Lill XX VI, owned and sailed by the Finnish yachts- 
man Sir Henrik Ramsay, K.B.E. (the title being English) ; 
and Buri, sailed by her Norwegian owner, Olaf Ditlev- 
Simonsen. All four competitors were new this year and were 
hot stuff. 

There is no room here to give a detailed description of each 
heat, and as I missed seeing the first two I’d be rash to try it 
anyway. But the record shows that on August 28th, in a 
light easterly, Lulu won the first race by 3 minutes 36 sec- 
onds and that the order of finish after her was Inga Lull, 
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The Swedish challenger “‘Tidsfordrif Il.’’ She took two of the seven 
races. Left, Paul Shields’ ‘‘Rebel” couldn’t be stopped and buried 
the Norwegian “Buri” in three straight races for the Seawanhaka Cup 


Buri, and Tidsfordrif. By winning in light weather, 
Lulu confounded some of her critics who had felt that 
our hopes for the defense should have been entrusted 
to a more slippery boat. Yet with one race sailed 
there was good reason to fear Buri because she had 
led on the first windward leg, and Inga Lill because 
she also had shown a burst of speed upwind which 
Lulu could not equal in light going. Tidsfordrif, the 
Swedish entry, was last around the course and 
couldn’t have done worse if she had towed the One- 
Ton Cup (which she recently won abroad) all the 
way. 

But the next day, with weather conditions similar, 
Tidsfordrif made the best of a spotty easterly and led 
the fleet home by 35 seconds. To do so she profited 
somewhat by tactical errors committed by the Fin- 
nish skipper, and by the fact that Lulu and the 
Norwegian boat paired off and sailed a long starboard 
tack toward the Connecticut shore in the first wind- 
ward leg. There didn’t happen to be enough wind in 
there for two boats, and when Lulu finally finished 
she was clocked more than twenty minutes behind 
the winner, with the Norwegian another couple of 
minutes astern of her. . 

After that there wasn’t any wind worth using until 
Wednesday, although on Monday and Tuesday the 
competitors, the committee boat Ilse III, the Coast 
Guard cutter Comanche, the U.S.S. Erie, and a large 
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The Finnish entry “Inga Lill XXVI” put up a game fight and took two 
races inthe Gold Cup series. Right, ‘‘Buri,’’ the Norwegian boat, was 
better than the results show but suffered through poor spinnaker work 


spectator fleet came out promptly and waited until 
the ‘‘race off”’ signal was flown at four o’clock. 

Following upon eight 15-minute postponements on 
Wednesday, the third race began in a light east south- 
easterly which was the Finnish boat’s meat, and she 
proceeded to gobble it up. She was first at the weather 
dory, third at the leeward mark, first again uphill, 
and first at the fourth dory and at the finish. In the 
meantime, Buri, the Norwegian entry, wandered into 
light airs and mental variables and was automatically 
omitted from the series for failing to finish first in any 
race. 

Also, during the proceedings, Briggs Cunningham 
forced Tidsfordrif across the starting line and in so 
doing seems to have centered the attention of young 
Per Gedda upon himself. Lulu managed to hold 
Tidsfordrif on the first and second legs, but came up 
to the third mark (end of second windward leg) on 
Tidsfordrif’s lee bow, both of them sailing the star- 
board tack and to leeward of the mark. When Inga 
Lill (Finland) rounded and began her reach, Gedda 
carried his American competitor far enough past the 
mark to convert Finland’s lead from seconds into 
minutes. Maybe the young man was getting back at 
Lulu for forcing him into a premature start or maybe 
he was giving the Finn a break by engaging in a little 
impromptu team work. Suffice it for me, who am 
always the reporter and never the critic, to say that 
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(1) the remaining two legs of the course were reaches, (2) 
that Lulu reaches like no Scandinavian’s business, (3) that 
Tidsfordrif (Sweden) had already qualified for the remainder 
of the match, and (4) that if either she or Lulu had finished 
first Inga Lill, like the far-distant Buri, would have had to 
fold up her tents and silently steal away. 

Whatever the occasion for overstanding, when T7dsfordrif 
finally tacked, closely followed by Lulu, and started sheets 
for the mark, Inga Lill was so safely away that she finished 
the race 2 minutes 25 seconds in the lead. On the fourth leg, 
a shift of wind to the south’ard gave Lulu'a chance to jibe 
first and overtake the Swede, and the finish was in that order. 

With Burz’s hopes lost in the ashes of three unsuccessful 
races, Sweden, Finland, and the United States came out for 
a fourth race which was bound to be interesting to the spec- 
tators, however unsatisfactory a three-boat race is to each 
competitor. Once more the wind was at east southeast and, 
at four knots, was as unenthusiastic as it had been. since the 
beginning of the series. Seeming to carry the momentum of 
the third:race, the Finn (Inga Lill) got the best.of a star- 
board tack start and thereupon took over the duty (if I may 
attempt a witticism) of covering the American competitor. 
It began in this wise, if you want facts and times: The race 
started at 2:10. At 2:13 the Swede tacked to port and a 
minute later Lulu and Inga Lill did likewise. Thirty seconds 
later Lulu resumed the starboard tack and was immediately 
covered by Inga Lill. At 2:20 Lulu came about to port, once 
more covered by Inga Lill which by now had worked out a 
lead of several lengths. Not until 2:25 did Tidsfordrif take 
the starboard tack and when she converged with the other 
two her lead over both was well established. They were still 
to leeward of the mark, but when they rounded a quarter of 
an hour later, the Swede led the Finn by 1 minute 50 seconds 
and the American by 2 minutes 45 seconds. 

But it takes a good lead to hold Lulu off the wind and 

(Continued on page 114) 
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SOME EARLY RACING MOTOR BOATS 


Something about a Few of the Boats which Took Part 
in the Races for the Gold Cup and Other Trophies 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


z,OME thirty-four years ago a mysterious launch 

4g appeared on the waters of New York Harbor 

and proceeded to annoy the pilots of some of 

— the fastest steamboats on their regular trips. 

-- The Monmouth, for example, which could make 

better than 19 knots with a clean bottom and 

everything running well, ran on an exacting schedule be- 
tween the Battery and Atlantic Highlands. As she swept up 
the Bay past Quarantine, she might sight a varnished boat, 
with three open cockpits, lying in wait. The annoyed pilot 
would whistle down the voice tube to the engine room and 
tell the chief that the pest was here again and the black gang 
would try their best to shake a few more revolutions out of 
her. But the launch would get going and soon leave the 
snorting steamboat ignominiously in her wake. Later in the 


day, as the veteran Mary Powell was on her way up the ° 


Hudson, the same boat would be sighted and the same 
performance repeated, with the mystery boat running ahead, 
crossing the steamboat’s bow, dropping astern and then 
passing her once more — the traditional ‘‘running circles 
around her.” As the Powell was a dignified old lady that 
stood high in the affections of New Yorkers and was credited 
by legend with unbelievable speed (she really made about 
17 knots or a little more), all sea-minded New York was soon 
talking about the new flyer. She carried neither name nor 
hailing port on her stern and appeared and disappeared 
unexpectedly. 

Finally, announcement was made that the new wonder 
boat was the Standard and that she had been built at Mar- 
iner’s Harbor, Staten Island. She was 59 feet in length over 
all, a foot shorter on the water line, 7 feet 6 inches beam, and 
3 feet draft. She had a plumb stem and a Normand stern, 
three cockpits, English style, and her engine was a new 
make, a 6-cylinder Standard of 8 inches bore and 10 inches 


stroke, air starting and reversing. The engine looked like a 
small steam engine, with its steel columns and open frame. 

Motor boat racing was then beginning to have a popular 
appeal and the new racer entered, and won, most of the local 
events. She was an annoying boat to race against as she 
could lie a short distance behind the starting line with her 
engine stopped and turn on the air a few seconds before the 
starting signal and be away in the smoke of the gun. The 
rest of us would be circling around behind the line, eyes on 
our watches, trying to time ourselves to cross the line at the 
right second, but the Standard would beat us across every 
time. And she seemed to keep'on going all the time; she 
never had to stop and make repairs on the course as some of 
the rest of us did. Often she would sweep past a disabled 
competitor with a disdainful toot of her air whistle that 
reduced opposing skippers to blind rage. 

And then the Columbia Yacht Club put up the Gold 
Challenge Cup and the first race for this now historic trophy 
was set for a Saturday in June, 1904. Standard took the cup 
with little trouble and hung up a record of 23.6 miles an hour 
for her best 32-nautical mile heat. She also took part in other 
races and gathered her share of the prizes. 

The racing motor boat of that day was a long, narrow, 
low-sided boat with an open cockpit almost the entire length. 
The hull form was derived from that of the torpedo boat. 
The helmsman sat forward while the engineer stuck around 
the power plant, which was installed amidships. In Japansky, 
for instance, I used to fold my life preserver so that my eyes 
would be just above the cockpit coaming, to reduce air re- 
sistance at the terrible speed of 20 miles an hour! We had no 
wind tunnels to tell us what the resistance of 25 feet or so of 
open cockpit might be. Japansky was just under 41 feet in 
length, 5 feet beam and 91% inches draft of hull. Her engine 
was a 4-cylinder, 6 by 6 Speedway which developed up to 45 


Courtesy Standard Diesel Motors Co. 




















































At top, ‘‘Ankle Deep,” an early hydroplane 
driven by two 150 hp. Sterling racing en- 
gines, made her first appearance in 1912. 
Her owner had handled her only half an 
hour before the start of that year’s Gold Cup 
race. She capsized and sank on the first lap. 
Next year, she won, her fastest heat being at 
a 44.5-mile pace. Next, ‘‘Japansky,” a typi- 
cal fast “‘launch” of 1904, before the day of 
the hydroplane. She was built with a ‘“‘corset 
stern.” She was a 41-footer and could make 
a bit more than 20 m.p.h. and keep the pace 
throughout a 20-mile race. Right, ‘‘P.D.Q. 
IP? was a “Dixie Jr.,” a Sterling powered 
20-foot hydroplane. She won the Gold Cup 
in 1912 at a speed of 36.8 miles per hour 


On opposite page, “Standard,” the first 
winner of the Gold Cup, came out in 1904. 
She was 59 feet long and was driven by a 
6-cylinder 8” by 10” Standard engine. Her 
best heat in the race was at 23.6 m.p.h. 
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horse power at 900 revolutions. This was 
high rotative speed for the day. Cylinders 
were cast separately, of course, and each 
cylinder was enclosed in a polished brass 
jacket. It was all out in the open, with only a 
temporary canvas tent as protection against 
rain or spray. The hull was lightly built, 34- 
inch cedar planking on 34” by 1” frames 
spaced 9 inches center to center. The total 
weight of the boat and crew was about 3500 
pounds. You could feel whenever the engine 
skipped an explosion even at the unprece- 
dented rate at which it ran. 

Other boats were even lower sided than 
Japansky. Look at some of the old photo- 
graphs of racing at Palm Beach and consider 
Bruiser, for instance, with her deck only a 
few inches above water even when the boat 
was at rest. The boats were long and lean and 
their stability was low. At that, they were 
stiffer than some that were built a few years 
later. 

Another Gold Cup race was held in Sep- 
tember, 1904, and this time the winner was 
Vingt-et-un II, from the board of Clinton H. 
Crane and powered with an engine designed 
by his brother, H. M. Crane. Her best lap 
was made at a 25.3-mile pace and she took the 
cup to the Chippewa Yacht Club, up in the 
Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, where 
it stayed for several years: Chip defended it 
successfully in 1905 and Chip II in 1906 and 
1907. She was a little boat, as racers went 
then, only a bit over 30 feet on the water 
line, and her engine was a rule cheater. It 
was a 2-cylinder 2-cycle machine of 4 inches 
bore and 10 inches stroke. Furthermore, it 
was supercharged by a big double-acting 
pump. In those days, rated horse power was 
(Continued on page 117) 
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Class E sloops in the first race of the Inland Lakes Regatta at Lake Geneva. This year over forty boats sailed in this class 


ON THE INLAND LAKES 


Something About the Most Highly Developed Racing Machines Sailed Anywhere 


UT on the Inland Lakes of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, they have developed what is, perhaps, the 
highest type of racing machine sailed anywhere in 

the world. Of light displacement, drawing but a few inches 
of water, with small wetted surface, especially when sailing 
on edge, they carry up to 500 measured feet of sail (and 
much more when off the wind) with only the crew for 
ballast. With two bilgeboards instead of a centerboard, 
deuble rudders and tillers and innumerable gadgets for 
handling sail, they are probably the fastest boats under 
certain conditions that have ever been evolved. 

Unbelievable claims as to speed have been made for 
them, some of which seem impossible. But under certain 
conditions, when on a reach or run, they climb out of water 
and plane, at which time all bets are off. Thirty-five miles 
per hour for short stretches are claimed by those who 
should know. Twenty and twenty-five miles for short 
stretches have been authenticated and are not considered 
anything unusual. It takes a 25- to 30-mile speed boat to 
keep up with them at such times. One has to see to be 
convinced. 

Under such circumstances, sail handling has been de- 
veloped to the highest degree. Anyone seeing for the first 
time the large Class A boats race, will get a liberal education 
in the value of correct sail trimming when the “apparent 
wind” shifts quickly, as much as two points or more, as it 
often does, and a boat suddenly jumps from ten to twenty 
miles’ speed when a stronger puff hits her. With rudders of 
small area, the sail trimmers are often responsible for the 
handling of the boat. When sailing on one edge, with only a 
narrow strip of side in the water, the stability is slight and 
balance must be maintained by the agility of the crew and 


the skill of the sheet tenders. Capsizes are, therefore, fre- 
quent but outside of a wet suit of sails no harm is usually 
done. Sometimes a boat may be capsized, righted and set 
going again in time to win the race. 

All of this is not news to most yachtsmen who have fol- 
lowed the developments of the sport in America. But many 
of our coast sailors, brought up in keel boats, have no 
personal knowledge of the capabilities or speed of the scows. 
To them a visit to the Inland Lakes Annual Regatta would 
give, as it did me this year, something to think about. 

In the fleet that raced at this year’s Inland Lakes meet 
were no less than 82 Class C catboats, 42 Class E 28-foot 
sloops, and 16 38-foot Class A sloops, with altogether some 
450 persons sailing on them. And all this on a lake not over 
nine miles long by one and one-half miles in width. That 


the racing was ‘“‘hot,’’ the following story of this year’s 
regatta will show. H. L.S. 


How They Finished in this Year’s Inland Lakes Regatta 


A fleet exceeding the most optimistic expectations both 
as to size and quality, but disappointing weather, made up 
the good and bad sides of the fortieth annual regatta of the 
Inland Lake Yachting Association, held at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, August 16th to 20th. Nearly 140 boats, the 
largest fleet in the history of the association, participated 
in the five days of sailing inland scow type boats. Unfortu- 
nately, only one of the three classes competing in the regatta 
was able to finish the scheduled five races, while in the 


Class E events only three of the five contests could be 
completed. 











J. J. Fanta 


“Three Winks Ill,” sailed by the Winkler brothers, captured the Class E 
title on Lake Geneva. Right, “Big Foot Too,” sailed by her owner, A. F. 
Gartz, registered her first win in a drifting match that almost went the time limit. 
Thereafter she took the next two races to annex the championship. Below, 
over eighty boats took part in the Class C racing. From the air they seemed 
to be spread all over the lake. The winner was Janet Weyer’s, ‘Easy Goin’”’ 


Leavitt Anderson 


J. J. Fanta 

The final standings show boats from Southern Wisconsin 
leading the 38-foot Class A yachts and the 28-foot Class E 
sloops, while a Minnesota entry headed a fleet of over 
eighty 20-foot cat boats making up Class C. In the Class A 
fleet of sixteen boats, A. F. Gartz, of Lake Geneva, captured 
first place for the second year in succession with Big Foot 
Too. The championship of the ‘‘E”’ fleet of forty-odd boats 
went to Three Winks III, owned by the Winkler brothers 
of Pine Lake, and piloted by Robert Winkler. Ralph Weyer, 
Jr., of Lake Minnetonka, displayed excellent seamanship in 
skippering Easy Goin’, owned by Janet Weyer, into the lead 
of the large fleet of ‘‘C”’ boats. 

Gartz was an easy victor in the ‘‘A” competition with 
three firsts and an eighth place in four races, one race being 
called off because of rain and lack of wind. He was followed 

(Continued on page 119) 
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“MANITOU” 





She is 62 feet in length over all, 44 feet on the water line, 
13 feet 9 inches beam and 8 feet 6 inches draft. James R. 
Lowe, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, owns her. ‘‘Manitou’’ 
was designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., and built by 
M. M. Davis & Son, at Solomons, Maryland. Deck and rigging 
details are modern and interesting. A 6-cylinder motor 
furnishes auxiliary power. Below decks she is most attractive. 
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Winning crew of the Lake Michigan Yachting Association. 
Left to right, Ed Schnabel, W. J. Laurie, H. L. Hendrickson, 
W. S. Faurot (skipper), F. L. Spencer, J. S. Hill. Left, 


“Vision,” one of the three “Eights” in which the match was 


sailed, was designed by Nicholson, while ‘Norseman’ 
(below) is a Canadian product from designs by W. J. Roué 


INTERNATIONAL MATCH FOR BARTHEL TROPHY 


Great Lakes Series Begets Goodwill 


By C. H. J. SNIDER 


IKE other sports, international yacht racing is some- 
times blamed for fostering ill-feeling and national 
prejudice, but what a happy antidote the September 

contest for the Barthel Trophy, embodying the champion- 
ship of the Great Lakes, proved! 

This was held at Toronto, September 8th, 9th and 10th, 
with both sides of Lake Ontario and adjoining waters rep- 
resented by Canadian members of the Lake Yacht Racing 
Association. Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair and the Detroit and 
St. Clair Rivers were “‘upheld”’ by members of the Interlake 
Yachting Association, principally Detroit men. Chicago 
sailors represented Lake Michigan and the Lake Michigan 
Yachting Association. When Michigan carried off the trophy 
by one point after six hard races the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club gave a banquet, big Freddy Spencer of the Chicago 
crew sang ‘‘God Save the King,” Skipper Freeman Burrows 
of the Toronto contingent sang ‘‘ My Country ’Tis of Thee,” 
the first toast was ‘‘The King and The President of the 
United States,” and the evening culminated, after presenta- 
tion of the trophy and medals by Commodore Wade, of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club, with a presentation by Presi- 
dent Windeyer of complementary halves of a very fine 
Canadian cheese for which Commodore Barthel and Com- 
modore Wilson, of Detroit, had expressed a preference. 

Commodore Wilson, in his capacity as physician, made the 
rafters ring with applause when he dwelt upon the binding 
influence the gift would have upon the happy international 
(Continued on page 109) 
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Instead of hurrying through the Chesapeake, take time to visit some of its quaint ports 


BOUND SOUTH 


mM THE. FALL 


Part Il—From New York to Elizabeth City 


By H. MARTYN BAKER 


—_- ROM the middle of November to the middle of 
January seems to be the bad weather period 
Z in the South, particularly December, and 
believe me when I say that it can get bitter 
cold and damp. A little coal stove down be- 
low is the most comforting thing imaginable 
and dries things out as nothing else can. If 
there is no place for a permanent installation, a tiny, pot- 
bellied iron stove, a miniature of the country store variety, 
can be bought for about five dollars, set up somewhere with 
temporary asbestos and sheet iron insulation protecting the 
woodwork, and the pipe run out of a port hole. The whole 
works can then be removed and set ashore when warm 
weather comes, but it will have paid for itself many times 
over in the meantime. Charcoal briquettes, Ford or Char- 
kets, are ideal for kindling or reviving a coal fire. They light 
readily from a few scraps of crumpled newspaper. Nut 
anthracite is the only satisfactory fuel for continuous use. 
Carry fuel in canvas (not paper) bags if there is no space 
for a fixed bunker. Take the briquettes with you from the 
North. Fifty pounds will see you through for kindling pur- 
poses. Coal can be had in small quantities at all the larger 
ports down to Jacksonville. Don’t use lump charcoal except 
in an emergency. It is filthy stuff to handle and generates 
a lot of carbon monoxide. Ford briquettes can sometimes 
be had from Ford dealers, packed in one-pound boxes, but 
the price is high. 

Another invaluable trick in running a coal fire is to have 
an extra length of stove pipe which can be inserted between 
deck iron and smoke head. There are times, usually when 





tied to a dock, when the wind eddies around so that without 
the extension a back draft cannot be avoided. Almost any 
type of smoke head which will keep the water out will do. 
My own experience with the ‘‘Concordia’”’ head has been 
good. Spinner heads are effective when new, but are likely to 
get bent, out of balance and rattly. 

To you fellows who have Shipmate ranges aboard this is 
all an old story. I have gone into the subject at length 
because I find that most motor boat owners are afraid of a 
coal stove and spend needless shivery days and nights in 
consequence. 

Good cabin lights are essential. Darkness comes early in 
the fall and it is not pleasant to grope around during a 
long evening by the dim light of the toy lamps or electric 
fixtures with which many boats are fitted. I leave the matter 
of a generator set to your own discretion, only asking that 
you muffle the noisy thing and use a little consideration in 
running it. Also, don’t forget that installing a self-contained 
set below decks and pouring gas into its tank from a can 
completely voids all the careful safety precautions which 
are doubtless installed on the main engine system. 

On Ranger, we have good electric lights run from the 
starting battery for temporary use and as standbys. The 
main cabin illumination is from an Aladdin mantle kerosene 
lamp, and a Coleman kerosene pressure lantern is carried 
against failure of the electric system. In many places, 110- 
volt current is available from the docks, and some boats 
have-a separate circuit that can be connected with this. 

A broadcast radio receiver is well worth while for its 
entertainment and news service. If you are limited to six 









































volts, there are several buzzer-excited, 
low: current drain, farm type sets that. are 
quite good. Automobile sets usually put a 
heavy load on the battery. In my experience 
there are no really good compact marine 
sets available at moderate cost, and unless 
you are a radio bug the results produced 
by short wave are not worth bothering 
with. 

Perhaps the most valuable service which 
radio could render to yachtsmen, and to 
mariners in general for that matter, would 
be the broadcasting by voice of real weather 
reports. Unfortunately, there does not 
seem to be such a service on any of the 
powerful stations. Reports are either of the 
“fair and warmer” variety, or are sent out 
at noon when it does little good to be told of 
the weather which you are experiencing at 
the time. It’ is a pity that some concern 
with something to sell to the great marine 
trade does not make an advertising feature of 
a real weather forecast sent out at seven or 


Note: A special weather forecast for yachtsmen 
and fishermen is broadcast daily from WABC at 
8:03 and 8:36 a.m., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, 
and from WNYC at 11:25 a.m. [Editor] 


The Delaware Bay oyster fleet, barely 
making headway in the lightest of airs 

































Running down the winding Pasquotank, through the Dismal Swamp. 
Left, strange bedfellows in the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal 


eight in the morning, over one of the primary broad- 
casting systems. Such a feature would have the ma- 
jority of boatmen, amateur and professional, as regular 
listeners. 

Proper clothing is important to personal comfort 
on the passage south. Again, remember that it will be 
cold, even behind a windshield, on many days. When 
the helmsman has to sit in an open cockpit and take it, 
it seems impossible to pile on enough clothing. Fall 
cruising gear-on Ranger starts with a suit of long red 
woolies and ends with heavy caps, mittens and Maine 
hunting boots. Even then, we have been cold at times. 
I remember four men, the crew of a fast power cruiser, 
arriving at Fernandina, Florida, in December, destina- 
tion Jacksonville, well equipped with white linen suits, 
but with no proper stove and little warm clothing. 
They had been warding off pneumonia most of the way 
with hot toddies. 





Our practice, which works out well, is to pack summer 
clothing in a small locker trunk, liberally marked with the 
boat’s name, and ship it to Eau Gallie, on the Indian River, 
in Florida. There our heavy stuff is transferred to the trunk 
to be shipped north in the spring. 

The matter of supplies on the way south is not difficult 
if certain limitations are kept in mind. Boat necessities, such 
as gas, Diesel oil, lubricating oil, kerosene, water and ice, 
are available almost everywhere, even at the smaller towns; 
alcohol and tank gas for stoves only at the larger ports. In 
the cities, all kinds of staple and fancy groceries can be had, 
but in the little places only the most simple food supplies 
and little or no fresh meat or vegetables. The ordinary types 
of marine hardware and chandlery are available in the cities, 
but not the better grades of yacht specialties. Only common 
manila rope can be had. Boat yards are frequent, usually 
quite good, and moderate in their charges. Some of them 
are really excellent. However, only the best equipped carry 
lumber and metal stocks to make repairs or alterations of 
any but the plainest sort. Good engine mechanics and electric 
shops can be found in any of the cities, but practically no 
marine engine parts. One desirable feature of all the cities 
is quick and efficient laundry and dry cleaning service; in 
fact, the service puts New York to shame. Material sent 
in the morning is returned that evening. But beware of the 
smaller places. We had considerable linen and clothing 
ruined before we learned better. 

At all the yacht docks and basins, particularly in Florida, 
the service is excellent and unheard of in the North. All 
tradesmen make regular calls and deliver material on board. 
But proper time allowance must be made. If they tell you 
they will ‘‘carry’’ something down ‘“‘right away,” two hours 
is a fair estimate. Any other statement of time is entirely 
indefinite. 

The southern passage is a delight to anyone interested 
in nature and natural history. Both fall and spring bring 
thousands of migratory birds not seen at any other time. 
Most of the beaches are happy hunting grounds for those 
interested in marine life. Plants and trees vary almost daily 
in transition from temperate to tropical growths. The ship’s 
library should contain some books on these subjects, suited 


“Ranger” locking into the Dismal Swamp Canal, where the water is coffee colored 


to the interests of those on board. For the birds, the Bird 
Guide, Water Birds, Game Birds and Birds of Prey East 
of the Rockies, published by Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, is a convenient pocket edition although the illustra- 
tions leave much to be desired. By far the best bird book 
I have found is Florida Bird Life, by Howell, published by 
the Florida Department of Game and Fresh Water Fish, 
whose agents are Coward-McCann, Inc., of New York. 
While rather large and not cheap, it is so well compiled, 
arranged and illustrated that identifying and learning about 
some strange bird is easy. Since it deals with migratory as 
well as resident birds of Florida, it is useful along the entire 
coast. 

In the marine field, nothing yet seems to have taken the 
place of the classic Sea Beach at Ebb Tide, by Arnold, pub- 
lished by the Century Company. There is also an excellent 
little book called Florida Sea Shells, by Aldrich and Snyder, 
published by: Houghton Mifflin Company, which illustrates 
and describes the shells commonly found in profusion on 
the southern beaches. 

These books are for the novice, quite non-technical, and 
have given us many hours of pleasure. There are doubtless 
many other excellent works with which I am not familiar. 
To my regret, I know little or nothing of botany or geology. 
The sport of fishing, which draws so many to the Southland, 
is fully covered in many splendid recent books. 

If you intend to do any gunning along the way, be pre- 
pared to take out rather expensive non-resident licenses 
for each state in which you wish to shoot and then employ 
competent local guides. Do not take valuable firearms be- 
cause of constant trouble with rust, and do not keep your 
guns in cases. Oil them well and often and keep them out in 
the open. I ruined one nice little rifle by oiling it thoroughly 
and putting it away in an oil-soaked case on board. A month 
later, it was a mass of rust. Do not think you can pick up a 
few ducks by taking pot shots at them from your boat as you 
go along. The chances are you won’t get within gunshot, and 
such action only invites a heavy fine. The waters are pa- 
trolled by both state and federal game wardens who will 
show no mercy to the illegal gunner. Personally, I have lost 

(Continued on page 109) 





























“PATMACKEN” 


This motor yacht, owned by MacPherson Smith, of Detroit, is a unit of the fleet 
of the Detroit Yacht Club. She is 46 feet in length over all and was designed 
and built by Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y. A pair of Chrysler Royal 


Eight engines propel “‘Patmacken”’ at a speed in excess of 18 miles per hour. 


M. Rosenfeld 
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The five Class J yachts on the New York Yacht Club Cruise. “‘Ranger’’ and ‘‘Endeavour II’’ in the foreground 


“RANGER,” VANDERBILT, AND BARR 


HENRY L. MAXWELL 


N THE fifteen matches for the America’s Cup oc- 
curring between 1870 to 1934, inclusive, there 
have been three outstanding combinations of 
personnel connected with its successful de- 
fense. They are the Burgess-Paine combina- 
tion of the late eighties; the Herreshoff- 

Iselin-Barr trio which dominated the picture for ten years 
from 1893 to 1903, and the Vanderbilt-Burgess-Hoyt trio of 
1930 and 1934. As we all know, this year the dominating trio 
is made up of Vanderbilt, Burgess and Olin Stephens. 

Up to 1885, all our Cup defenders were yachts already in 
existence at the time of receiving the various challenges for 
the Cup. However, with the receipt of Genesta’s challenge, a 
new situation had arisen. A new defender had to be built or 
else the Cup was lost. Heretofore, the yachtsmen of New 
York had always supplied the defender, but this time Boston 
entered the picture, which it dominated until 1893, entirely 
by reason of the naval architect, Edward Burgess, designer of 
Puritan, Mayflower and Volunteer, and General Paine who 
was the sole owner of the last two and the campaigner of all 
three. As each of these boats had different skippers, it leaves 
no question but that the Burgess-Paine combination was the 
reason for the Cup’s successful defense in 1885, 1886 and 
1887. There has always been some argument as to which of 
these two was the more important factor of this combination, 
but it was probably a fifty-fifty split. 

Edward Burgess died in 1891, the year that ‘Nat”’ 
Herreshoff won his yachting spurs with Gloriana. Two years 
later, “Uncle Nat”’ produced his first Cup defender, Vigilant, 


which habit he followed up with Defender (1895), Columbia 
(1899 and 1901), Reliance (1903), and Resolute (1920). More- 
over, he sailed Vigilant in the 18938 series, and this unques- 
tionably puts him in a class by himself in America’s Cup 
defense matters. He is still alive but long ago retired from 
important yacht designing. 

General Paine built Jubilee in 1893, racing her unsuccess- 
fully both in that year and in 1895. Evidently, Herreshoff 
was too much for him. 

Associated with Herreshoff from 1893 to 1903, was C. 
Oliver Iselin who ‘‘managed”’ the Herreshoff creations, suc- 
cessfully filling the réle established by General Paine in the 
eighties. Neither Paine nor Iselin ever took the part of 
skipper in any of these races. Vitally associated with Messrs. 
Herreshoff and Iselin in Columbia and Reliance was Captain 
Charles Barr, a naturalized Scotch professional sailing 
master. Up to 1934, Captain Barr was universally considered 
the greatest of boat sailers, amateur or professional. Unques- 
tionably, it was his ability that saved the Cup from Sham- 
rock IT in 1901. 

In 1920, the Adams-Emmons combination successfully 
filled the managing-sailing bill but, owing to the untimely 
death of ‘‘Bob”’ Emmons, it never appeared again in Cup 
defense. 

By 1930, the picture had entirely changed. Herreshoff had 
retired. Barr and Emmons were dead and Adams was Secre- 
tary of the United States Navy. Fortunately, a new sun 
had arisen on America’s Cup affairs. This was Harold S. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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She was built at Wilmington, Del., by the Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry Co. to designs by A. W. W. 
van Hoorn, the company’s naval architect. ‘‘La 
Gonave’”’ is 70’ 0” in length over all, 15’ O’’ beam 
and 3’ 10” draft. She is double planked with 
mahogany and cedar and the deck, superstructure 
and interior joinerwork are of teak. Two Hall-Scott 
250 hp. Invader engines give her a speed of be- 
tween 18 and 19 miles per hour. Her plans ap- 
peared inthe August, 1937, number of “Yachting.” 
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“LA GONAVE” 
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“CAROBINA” 


Ty 
M. Rosenfeld Photo 


This 66-foot motor sailer was delivered in August to her owner 
Jacobo Cabassa, Vice-Commodore of the Ponce Yacht Club 
Puerto Rico. She was designed by John H. Wells, Inc., and buil 
by the Greenport Basin & Construction Co. As she is planned fo 
use in the tropics, the deckhouse (top, left) is insulated again 
heat. Above is a view of the dining room, while below is thé 
engine room. Two Superior Diesels, developing 100 hp. each 
give the yacht a speed of 11% knots under power alone, 
“‘Carobina”’ also handles well and moves right along under sai 
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“You might drop a couple of eggs into the coffee pot’”’ 


acquire unusual friends. One of mine is an etymologist 

who specializes in the derivation of words. When he hears 
a word with which he is not familiar, a word like ‘‘ bilge,” for 
instance, he will underrun it like this: “‘ Bilge, a variation of 
bulge; from the Latin bulga, a bag.” 

If you resent the implication that the lovely lines of your 
cherished hull were derived from those of a bulging bag, he 
will smile benignly and suggest that it might reassure you to 
look into the matter yourself. 

Having heard that I owned a small cutter, this etymologi- 
cal friend of mine invited himself to go cruising. Not being 
particularly strong on derivations myself, I was unable to 
think of a word that sounded like ‘‘yes” but really meant 
“no.” So we went cruising. ; 

Now you may not have noticed it, but every cruising 
yachtsman is imbued with the missionary spirit. If he dis- 
covers a benighted landsman among his guests on a week-end 
cruise, he will try, instinctively, to convert him. Conse- 
quently, it was only to be expected that I should attempt the 
conversion of my friend the etymologist. 

When he arrived at the yacht club, I picked him up at the 
float and placed him comfortably in the forward end of the 
cockpit with a cabin cushion behind his shoulders. He ad- 
justed the brim of his panama to shade the bifocal lenses of 
his spectacles and glanced about with evident satisfaction. 

As soon as we had cleared the harbor, we encountered a 
brisk southerly breeze. Wishing to create a favorable im- 
pression, and knowing that my little cutter was at her best 
with the wind abeam, I bore away and headed down the 
Sound. The breeze seemed made to order. We bowled along 
with lee scuppers awash and a foaming wake astern. 

“This is the life!”’ I exclaimed, with a pardonable pride in 
my ship’s performance. ‘‘There’s nothing like it!” 

“‘It is indeed an unique experience, for me at least,” my 
companion agreed thoughtfully. ‘When a convenient op- 
portunity occurs,” he continued, as he shifted his position to 
sit close beside me, “‘I wish that you would acquaint me with 
the terms used to designate the various items of equipment.” 

“That’s a boom,’ I explained, pointing at it and feeling 
peculiarly foolish. ‘‘B-o-o-m, boom!” 

‘Ah, yes. Thank you,” he murmured. ‘‘ Boom! Evidently 
of Dutch origin. A tree, beam, bar, pole. Not to be confused 
with the imitative word denoting a hollow sound. Nor with 
the noun indicating a rapid rise in values, a business boom. 
In the derivatives, we must distinguish between ‘boomer,’ one 
who originates or promotes a boom, and ‘boomer,’ the term em- 


ployed to designate the male of a species of Australian 
kangaroo.” 


|: YOU live in a college town, as I do, you’re bound to 
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A MARINE CONVERSION 


By 


JAMES S. PITKIN 


J 


Although it’s a long reach to windward from a boat’s boom 
to an Australian kangaroo, I have repeated his observations 
verbatim in order that you may understand the sort of thing 
that I was subjected to for several hours. 

When we were abreast of Faulkners Island, the breeze 
began to soften. Off Hammonasset Point, the tide turned 
flood, so I decided to put into Duck Island Roads for the 
night. 

While I furled the sails and laced the covers my com- 
panion sat on the cabin top surveying our surroundings in 
silence. Even on a bright clear day, the prospect is not en- 
livening. One turns away from the jagged breakwater to 
view the diminutive cottages on the distant shore astern. 
One’s sense of isolation is pronounced. 

Had I been alone, I should have called it a day and turned 
in all standing. Out of consideration for my companion, I 
boiled a pot of coffee and heated a tin of beans. You can 
imagine my disappointment when he proved to be a light 
eater, a failing which he attributed to his sedentary mode of 
life. After watching me clear away and wash up, without 
offering to assist, he seemed quite ready to turn in when I 
suggested it. 

Just as I was dozing off, I was aroused by the sound of 
heavy breathing and a series of pig-like grunts. Reaching for 
the light switch, at the head of my bunk, I pressed it. My 
guest was standing at the foot of the companionway. strug- 
gling to close the sliding hatch. When I hastened to assist 
him, he explained that he was peculiarly sensitive to drafts. 
So we closed everything, except the port above my bunk. 

I had almost succeeded in composing myself for slumber 
when my efforts were frustrated by a sniffing sound. Raising 
myself on an elbow, I held my breath and listened. The 
sniffs became more pronounced. 

‘‘What’s wrong?” I asked apprehensively. 

‘“‘So sorry to have disturbed you,” he replied apologetic- 
ally, “‘but I seem to detect a peculiar odor.”’ 

I switched on the light. He was sitting up, with his elbows 
resting on his knees, sniffing intermittently. It was the 
first time I had seen him without his spectacles. He ap- 
peared much younger. And, although one doesn’t look 
one’s best while sniffing, he was far better looking than I had 
realized. 

‘“‘Last winter,” he began reminiscently, ‘‘a mouse became 
imprisoned in the walls of my study and died there. For a 
week or more, thereafter —” 

‘Just a moment!” I interposed hurriedly. ‘‘I can assure 
you that there is nothing of that sort here. The fragrance 
that you notice is common to all cruising boats. It wouldn’t 
be perceptible if we hadn’t closed everything so that 
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the cabin is practically airtight. Do you see that floor?” 

‘‘One second, please,’’ he ejaculated while reaching for his 
spectacles. ‘‘ Yes, now I see it,’’ he added, peering over the 
side of his bunk. ‘‘ At least, I see some rather worn linoleum, 
if that’s what you mean.” 

‘Well,’ I continued, deciding to ignore the criticism, ‘‘be- 
neath that floor are a few inches of bilge water.”’ 

Raising his head, he looked me squarely in the eyes. 

“You mean that the boat is leaking?” he inquired anx- 
iously. 


‘“‘No, of course not!” I exclaimed indignantly. ‘‘She’s as © 


tight as a drum. Absolutely sound in every particular. To be 
sure, like all boats, she does carry a little water in her bilge. 
Just enough to lay the dust. And there may be a small 
quantity of cylinder oil and a little gasoline mixed with it. 
And there’s the motor with its carbureter. No motor is ab- 
solutely odorless. And the stove may contribute a trace of 
kerosene mingled with the fragrance of the coffee that we 
left in the pot for breakfast. In short, the resultant aroma is 
really a blend.” 

“‘T see,” he said slowly. ‘‘It must be the oily water in the 
bilge that makes the atmosphere so frightfully damp and 
steamy. And the warm vapor rising disseminates the odor.” 

‘“‘Tt may be an odor to you,” I concluded, pressing the light 
switch, ‘“‘but to me it’s a sweet fragrance, redolent with the 
romance of the ships that sailed the seven seas.” 

‘““My word!” he commented, with a laugh. “‘I don’t be- 
lieve that it’s the romance, so much as the alliteration, that 
attracts you, ‘ships sailing seven seas.’ By the way, what 
were the seven seas?” 

I simulated a snore. 

The morning dawned in a gray monotone. A light south- 
erly breeze was carrying a fine mist across the anchorage and 
low smudgy clouds were drifting shoreward to form a dark 
bank above the marshlands astern. 

After lighting the burner beneath the coffee pot, I got into 
my swimming trunks and dove overboard. Swimming until 
I was winded, I turned to look back. My guest was standing 
in the companionway. When I urged him to join me, he 
shook his head. ; 

‘“Modesty forbids,’’ he shouted. “I forgot to pack my 
aquatic habiliments.” 

I swam toward the boat. 

“Tf you aren’t coming in,” I suggested, as I drew along- 
side, ‘‘you might drop a couple of eggs into the coffee pot 
when it comes to a boil. And there’s a carton of cereal in the 
port locker. You might break it out, 
if you will.”’ 

“You mean ‘break in,’ don’t 
you?” he asked with a puzzled 
frown. ‘‘One ‘breaks into’ a locker 
and ‘breaks out’ with a rash.” 

“It’s a nautical phrase,” I ex- 
plained patiently. 

“Oh, well,” he replied, ‘‘that ac- 
counts for it. You sailor chaps cer- 
tainly go out of your way to be il- 
literate!” 

He disappeared below muttering 
— ‘break out to break in, what 
the deuce!” 

After breakfast, I washed up 
and made everything shipshape 
before getting under way. When 
we emerged from the lee of the 
breakwater, we met a short chop 
and a freshening breeze. A mile or 
so further on, the wind backed to 
the eastward and increased in ve- 





Neither the time nor the place to 
demonstrate the pleasures of yachting 
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locity. The mist became a drizzle that soon turned to rain. 

Glancing at my companion, as he huddled in a corner of 
the cockpit hugging a yellow oilskin, wrapped once and a 
half around his slender form, with an old southwester jammed 
over his’ears, I decided that it was neither the time nor the 
place for a convincing demonstration of the pleasures of 
yachting. So I headed for home. 

When we arrived off our anchorage, I lowered the sails 
and ran in under power. 

“Well, here we are!” I said presently. ‘‘T’ll land you at 
the float.” 

“Thank you very much for the cruise,’ he said as we 
shook hands. ‘‘ You have afforded me a most convincing ex- 
planation of the derivation of the word. It’s from the Dutch, 
you know, kruisen.” 

‘Really?’ I murmured, determined to be courteous to 
the last. ‘‘And what does kruisen mean?” 

Picking up his suitcase, he stepped back a few paces. 

‘“‘It. means,” he said. with a smile — he had a pleasant 
smile, ‘‘to torment or crucify!” 

With a parting wave of his hand, he turned, and hurried 
away. 

+ + + 


As it happened, I didn’t meet the etymologist again for 
several weeks. One day, I saw him coming towards me on the 
street. I increased my pace intending to pass him with a cas- 
ual ‘‘How are you?” But he greeted me with such smiling 
friendliness and shook hands so energetically that, before I 
realized what I was doing, I found myself walking arm in 
arm with him in the direction from whence I had come. 

“To begin with,” he said, ‘“‘I must apologize for my be- 
havior on that cruise.” 

“Oh, that’s quite all right,’”’ I replied. ‘‘ Forget it!” 

‘‘No, no!” he insisted. “It was inexcusable. I didn’t 
realize it at the time, of course, but now I can appreciate how 
inconsiderate I was. You see, one of my colleagues is an’en- 
thusiastic yachtsman. He doesn’t happen to own a boat, at 
the moment, but he subscribes to all the boating periodicals 
and has two shelves in his library filled with books on yacht- 
ing and cruising and that sort of thing. 

‘“When I told him about our cruise, he was quite frank in 
his disapproval of my behavior. He said that my only excuse 
was my abysmal ignorance, which he would endeavor to 
correct by a period of intensive tutoring. He proved a hard 
taskmaster but an inspiring instructor! 

‘‘And the atmosphere of the 
books he loaned me was positively 
og contagious! After reading Slocum 
SQ | and Voss and Pigeon and Gerbault, 
\ I felt an almost irresistible desire to 
throw up my job and head for the 
South Seas in a little single-hander 
of mine own.” 

The mental picture of the ety- 
mologist setting sail in a single- 
hander was so ridiculous that I was 
unable to restrain my mirth. 

“That’s all very well,’’ he said. 
“You may laugh if you like, but 
stranger things have happened. My 
colleague will tell you that I have a 
thorough, if theoretical, knowledge 
of the procedure employed in han- 
dling a vessel at sea. All that I re- 
quire now is a bit of practice.”’ 

That the following week-end 
found us afloat was due, I presume, 
to the inherent missionary spirit, 
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that I have mentioned. However, I made up my mind that 
this cruise would be conducted in a different manner. Instead 
of pampering my guest, I’d give him the works! 

We drove to the yacht club in his car. When I told him 
that he would work his passage this trip, he smiled brightly 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Thanks a lot! That’s precisely what I’d 
hoped you would say!” 

After he had carried our luggage, including an enormous 
duffle bag of his own, from the car to the float, he hauled in 
the dinghy and volunteered to do the rowing. 

‘“‘T may have a fresh water stroke,’ he said, ‘‘but I believe 
that it will prove to be adequate.” 

His belief was well founded. We were scarcely under way 
before our stern wave threatened momentarily to break over 
the transom and swamp us. 

“It’s good to stretch the old rowing muscles again!”’ he 


declared, jerkily between strokes. ‘‘Takes me back . . . we 
might be at New London . . . that stake might be the 
three-mile mark . . . pick her up for ten... One! ... 
TMH Se 


“Steady!” I shouted, grasping the gunwales and rising 
sufficiently to give precedence to a foaming billow that 
topped the sternboard and flooded the seat. ‘‘ What in —?”’ 

“Sorry!” he said contritely, trailing his oars. ‘‘I was car- 
ried away by the vividness of my recollection. Here, sit on 
this raincoat. I’ll bail the boat later.” 

Which he did, after he had changed into a pair of duck 
slacks and a striped jersey with short sleeves. 


Watching him at work, I realized that I had never really- 


looked at him before. I had thought of him as rather slight 
and somewhat delicate. Looking at him then, I saw that, 
while slender, he was well built and that the muscles on his 
arms indicated that they had been employed in some form of 
activity more strenuous than turning the pages of a diction- 
ary. 

He was a willing and a rapid worker and I let him work. 
In less than half the time that it usually takes me to get 
under way, we were headed out to sea. 

When he asked if he might take the tiller, I gave him his 
first lesson in sailing. As a pupil, he was amazingly intelligent. 
And I must admit that I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed an 
afternoon so much. 

Sunset found us maneuvering off Port Jefferson. A fresh 
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| picked him up at the float 


westerly wind had moderated to a gentle zephyr. With a 
flooding tide, we drifted lazily through the jetties to an an- 
chorage off the town. 

We made short work of furling the sails and lacing the 
covers. While rigging the anchor light, I suggested that we 
might row ashore and dine at one of the restaurants. 

‘““Very well,” my companion replied thoughtfully. ‘‘But 
just let me try something first, will you?” 

“Try what?” I asked. 

‘Just a little surprise,” he said, with one of his engaging 
smiles, that I had learned to distrust. ‘‘Why not relax for a 
few minutes and look about the harbor. By the way, there’s 
a very pretty girl on that yawl. I think she’s been trying to 
attract your attention.”’ 

Leaping into the cockpit, he disappeared below; leaving 
me speechless. 

How did he know, that is to say, what reason had he to 
suppose that I was susceptible to feminine charm? He was 
right about the girl. She was extremely pretty. I had noticed 
her while I was rigging the anchor light. 

After considering the matter, while smoking a pipe in the 
cockpit, I reached the conclusion that his reference to the girl 
had been intended merely to divert my attention from his 
own activities below. I wondered what he was doing. 

Knocking the ashes from my pipe, I rose to investigate. 
As I turned towards the companionway, I was confronted 
by my shipmate ascending from the cabin with a tray of 
green lacquer on which two crimson glasses tinkled en+ 
ticingly. 

‘Lovely bit of color, don’t you think?” he asked, as he 
raised the tray so that the golden twilight shone through the 
glasses with the effulgence of a ruby. ‘‘ My colleague and I 
selected them. He has excellent taste in such matters. But 
the contents are my own. I hope that you will find the cock- 
tails agreeable.” 

“Why, thank you— thank you, very much,” I mur- 
mured, confused by the sudden metamorphosis whereby I 
seemed to have become a guest aboard my own boat. 
“Thank you both!” I added, reaching for a glass. ‘‘ Let’s 
drink to the very good health of your colleague!” 

“‘Righto!” exclaimed the etymologist, with surprising 
abandon. ‘‘Here’s to good old Barnacle Bill!” 

(Continued on page 111) 
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FROM THE CANARIES TO TASMANIA 


The Second Leg of a Cruise Around the World 


By “HO-HO” 


HEN the Norwegian cutter Ho-Ho 
dropped anchor in Las Palmas on March 
1st, the first man who boarded her and 
gave us a hearty welcome to the Canary 
Islands was Senor Antonio Curbelo, 
sponsor and friend of all visiting yachts- 
men and well known as “‘the king of the 
bumboatmen.”’ Due to his kind care and assistance, Ho-Ho’s 
stay was pleasant, in spite of difficulties and great losses. 

Here we met a countryman of ours who had recently 
bought the schooner yacht Yampa, formerly the Kaiser’s 
yacht Iduna, which had been laid up in St. Cruz for two 
years. He planned to fix her up and sell her, and we were 
commissioned to take her to South America. 

After three months’ work we were almost ready to sail 
when Yampa was burned. We got ashore in the clothes we 
stood in but the Yampa’s owner helped us to a new outfit and 
provisions and, with assistance from Senor Curbelo, we 
managed to get Ho-Ho ready. On July 7th we said good-by 
to Las Palmas and all our friends and were off for St. Cruz, 
Teneriffe. Our shipmate Borgen had left for Norway but we 
had a new friend on board, our little pet dog Perito. 

With a new suit of sails, Ho-Ho shot gaily through the 
fresh sea and sparkling sunshine; she had been tied up long 
enough, and we felt for her. We picked up a fishing schooner, 
raced her for a while, finally left her behind. Under the cliffs 











We defied superstition and caught — and ate 
— a number of albatross. Here is a fine one 


of Teneriffe, in a hard squall and smooth water, we logged 
our highest speed — ten knots for five minutes. The squall 
eased and we were unexpectedly cheered by a Norwegian oil 
tanker lying in the harbor as we rushed in. 

After a stay of six days, including a wonderful trip into 
the mountains, we weighed anchor again and started south. 
Our little pet Perito had not been feeling her best lately. We 
thought it was mainly the effect of her first voyage but we 
also knew that an increase in the family was due. It came 
sooner than expected. The first night out from Teneriffe, 
in a rough sea, Perito gave birth to five Perititoes. Needless 
to say, the helmsman had a difficult time. We kept two of 
the pups and, as the days passed, mother and pups thrived. 

The first six days carried us 800 miles south. We passed 
Sal, Boavista and Mayo and on the 23rd we had left the 
Cape Verde Islands behind. In 14° N, we lost the northeast 
trade and from there on we had calms, shifting winds and 
rain squalls, mostly from the south, until we reached 3° N 
and got the first touch of the southeast trade. 

We sighted the Graf Zeppelin one day on her way south, 
and she gave us quite a thrill. On August 7th, Perito fell 
overboard. Before we could put about, we lost sight of her 
for a while and had some difficulty getting her on board. The 
sea was rather rough and one man had to dive in with a 
lifeline. He brought her back quite exhausted. 

On the 11th, we crossed the equator and, as Schyberg had 
a birthday, we had a double celebration. On the 16th, the 
gaff jaw broke and we had to make a temporary repair. 

We made Fernando de Noronha, the Brazilian convict 
island, on the following day. Our navigation proved remark- 
ably exact, considering that we had to go by latitude and 
dead reckoning only as we had no chronometer or radio. 

We had for some days given our so-called engine some at- 
tention. We fitted new gaskets and packing in all possible 
places but, when we tried it again, we discovered a hole in 
the cylinder wall. That settled it. 

On August 21st, we sighted Piedras Point Light and at 
five o’clock the next afternoon we dropped anchor in Recife, 


Taking in the tattered remnants of a trysail while 
“Ho-Ho” runs under a staysail set athwartships 
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In the “Roaring Forties,” as ‘‘Ho-Ho”’ reels off the knots under the pull of her squaresail 


the harbor of Pernambuco, having covered 2800 miles in 38 
days. We spent twelve fine days there, while we had new 
iron gaff jaws made. 

On September 3rd, we were off again for Rio de Janeiro. 
The cruise down to Rio was uneventful but pleasant. We 
sighted the port on the fifteenth, but the wind dropped and 
the current started to carry us towards the shore, so we had 
to anchor. During the night the wind came up strong and we 
got under sail again and entered the harbor. 

After some trouble getting hold of the harbor officials, we 
anchored outside the quarantine station. That night a heavy 
blow came up and we started to drag. We were all sound 
asleep and were wakened by shouts from shore. We rushed 
on deck and found we were bouncing heavily in a choppy 
sea, only a couple of yards from a stone pier and gradually 
getting closer. We worked fast, carried out an anchor and 
managed to warp out. But we had to keep her clear of the 
pier with spars and hands. Even so, we touched a couple of 
times and were afraid the rudder would be knocked off. 

In Rio we put Ho-Ho in drydock. Besides painting the 
bottom, we took off the propeller and blocked the hole in the 
stern and the rudder. She was now a real sail boat and nearly 
a mile was added to her speed. 

After a pleasant stay of three weeks, we started for Monte- 
video on September 11th. On the way down we harpooned a 
big shark; and one day when we were becalmed we discov- 
ered a huge turtle in the water nearby. Two men went in the 
dinghy with the harpoon and came slowly up to the turtle. 
It was nearly as big as the boat and seemed to be asleep. The 
harpoon went through its shell with a loud crash, followed 
by a big splash. The dinghy capsized and both men sprawled 
in the water. Luckily, the harpoon, which was fast to the 
boat, lost its hold; otherwise the turtle might have run away 
with our dinghy. As it was, we managed to get the water out 
of the dinghy and ourselves into it and had a long pull back 
to the ship. It would have been a long, unpleasant swim, 
perhaps with sharks around. 

On October 23rd, as we came up along the coast with 
Montevideo only a mile ahead, heavy black clouds began to 
pile up and the glass fell rapidly. We had heard about the 
pamperos, those sudden storms that come from the over- 
heated pampas inland. This looked like one and we hoped to 


get in before it started. We were only a couple of hundred 
yards from the harbor entrance but it was dead calm. A 
motor boat with the Norwegian Consul on board came up 
alongside and gave us a tow in. 

The sails went down and the motor boat started to pull; 
at the same moment, the pampero struck.us like a wall. 
Ho-Ho seemed to be lifted up and gave way — and did it 
blow? We couldn’t stand on our feet and couldn’t keep eyes 
or mouth open facing the wind. The water seemed to be 
lifted and thrown against us. Then it started to rain; it 
poured down — no, not down but horizontally as from a 
fire hose. 

But that was not all. At the first blow that struck us, the 
towline broke and, when the motor launch tried to back, 
the rope fouled her propeller. There we were, both of us drift- 
ing ashore fast. We got the staysail up in a hurry, picked up 
the motor launch and started to slant off the coast. 

In the mean time, we were observed from the shore and a 
big tug came out. After some quick handling, we were in tow 
and were brought safely inside the long breakwater. Half an 
hour later the wind dropped as suddenly as it had started. 
We anchored off the Yacht Club Uruguayo and had our ship 
nearly sunk by newspaper reporters and members of the 
club, who gave us a splendid reception. 

We could not stay as long as we wanted; the summer was 
getting on and we had a long voyage ahead of us. So, on 
November 2nd, we weighed anchor before daybreak. As 
there was not a breath of wind, we had to tow with the 
dinghy about a mile to the end of the breakwater. 

Next day we came sneaking up one of the dirty channels 
in Bocka Harbor, Buenos Aires. All work stopped as we 
passed and thousands of eyes stared at the unusual sight. 
We had taken the wrong inlet and were soon stopped and 
arrested by an angry customs officer. While we were held up, 
a fine motor launch came alongside. A well-dressed gentle- 
man gave us a hearty welcome from Yacht Club Argentino 
and told us not to worry about the customs or anybody else 
but to take the towline and follow him. Half an hour later, 
we anchored off one of the most exclusive yacht clubs in the 
world and were formally received by the club committee. 

Buenos Aires — another city, another country. We had 
heard much about the hospitable Argentine Yacht Club, and 
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the rumors were not exaggerated. We were received as if we 
had been heroes of the country. 

We began our fitting out for the search for the lost Koben- 
havn and for our attempt to make a non-stop trip around the 
world from Buenos Aires eastward, — a stretch of approxi- 
mately 17,500 miles. Thanks to the yacht club and its mem- 
bers, Ho-Ho was well prepared for the ‘‘ Roaring Forties.” 

Our card system showed that our 56 lockers and shelves 
were filled with 15 sails, spare fittings for standing and run- 
ning rigging, all sorts of tools and materials for repair work 
and a selection of provisions which included the whole alpha- 
bet of vitamins. We ourselves were in fine condition, thanks 
to the splendid meals we were invited to have in the club 
every day. / 

Buenos Aires is the home of many keen yachtsmen and a 
fast growing fleet of pleasure craft. The double-enders of the 
Norwegian type were popular, and after the day’s work we 
spert many an interesting evening “talking boat” with our 
new friends. But all good things must come to an end and, on 
December 4th, the Yacht Club Argentino was dressed for a 
feast. The Commodore and Minister of Marine presided and 
opened the series of speeches in our honor, to our health, 
luck and adventure. We were too overwhelmed to say more 
than a stammering good-by. 

Only an hour later we were hanging over the boom, reefing 
down in pouring rain and a stiff northeaster. On December 
6th, before daylight, we lost sight of the last lighthouse and 
Ho-Ho put her nose southeast, close-reefed into a tough SW 
wind. On December 11th, our new, heavy squaresail was set 
and the pencil line on our chart started to creep out slowly 
from the South American coast. It grew colder every day, 
whales were more frequent and in the night time would get 
the helmsman to his feet by blowing just beside him. 

We could not afford to be superstitious and soon the first 
albatross we met was being served for dinner. We shot some 
up to nine feet. wing spread, cut out the meat at once, and 
hung it in the rigging for a couple of days. Christmas eve 
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found Ho-Ho hove to and her crew around a well-dressed 
table, celebrating the evening with a Christmas tree painted 
on a piece of paper nailed to the bulkhead. The cook was a 
great success, but the plum pudding we had with us was 
God knows where. Meanwhile, the barometer was dropping 
and, before the meal was finished, we had to take the once 
spotless tablecloth by its corners and drag it with all its 
contents into the galley, jump into our oilskins and get 
Ho-Ho under storm canvas. 

Day after day the rough weather gave us enough to do. 
Rain, snow and fog, squalls of gale force interrupted by 
short calms. We were not so far north of the ice and kept a 
sharp lookout for icebergs. Below deck, our kerosene stove 
was burning, but all our clothes were wet from the damp. At 
night, watches seemed endless, It was a break for the frozen 
helmsman when a reefing job had to be done; but, to spare 
the sleeping crew, we usually tried to carry on till change of 
watches. 

The stormy weather from Christmas eve was still with us 
when a ‘‘Happy New Year” was shouted down through the 
hatch from the soaked man in the “bathtub” (our cockpit). 
A drink found its way to the resting crew. ‘‘Skaal!” The 
celebration was over and the deep snores from tired men 
mixed with the noise of breaking seas around Ho-Ho’s 
strong sides. 

The hearty new year’s greetings from the ‘ Roaring For- 
ties’”’ resulted in a broken squaresail boom. The boat rolled 
more than usual in a steep sea, buried the boom and, half 
an hour later, our heavy staysail had taken the place of the 
squaresail again. But the heap of broken spars and torn sails 
was to grow still larger. 

By January 6th all hands thoroughly wanted a change in 
the weather. We got it, but not for the better. In a hard 
snowstorm we rushed along — eight knots for a few hours — 
then down with the last piece of canvas. We kept on till a 
sea broke the lashings on our main gaff and boom and 
cracked the rail. Finally, we hove to. At noon we heard a 
furious flapping of sails. Before 
we reached the deck, the last 
rags of our storm sails waved 
good-by. The wind had veered 
suddenly. We had a job to clear 
the stays of the remnants of 
canvas and rope. When finished, 
we went below, leaving the boat 
under bare poles and with helm 
lashed alee. We had done so be- 
fore for a little while and nothing 
had happened. We had to warm 
up a bit and wanted to change 
from cold wet to warm: wet 
clothes before we got the new 
storm sail out of its locker. 

“Listen to that one, boys!” 
A thundering monster was break- 
ing its way towards us. Silence. 

. “Tt has passed!” But it had 
not! : 

If a battleship had given us 
her broadside,. the noise could 
not have been worse. And the 
result? Had gravitation ceased? 
We were sprawling in the sky- 
light with furniture, provisions 

(Continued on page 112) 


In Buenos Aires, ‘‘Ho-Ho”’ 
lies at anchor off the hospita- 
ble Yacht Club Argentine 
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BRITAIN REGAINS SPEED 


RECORD 


Campbell-Cooper Challenge to Gar Wood 


By 


“ViTiase”’ 


“Bluebird” on her cradle. 
She is 23 feet long and 
9 feet 6 inches beam 


aroused so much interest as did the brief announce- 

ment, flashed over the cables on September Ist, that 
Sir Malcolm Campbell’s Bluebird had broken the coveted 
water speed record, to be followed the very next day with 
details of an even higher speed. 

It is close on five years since Commodore Gar Wood put 
an end to his two-year duel, first with Sir Henry Segrave and 
then Kaye Don, when on October 20th, 1932, he averaged 
108.48 knots (124.96 m.p.h.) with his successful Harms- 
worth Trophy defender Miss America X. The battle of the 
giants is on again! 

As a result of his recent success, Sir Malcolm Campbell 
now holds two of the world’s speed honors with a boat speed 
of 129.50 m.p.h. and the automobile title of 301 m.p.h., both 
of which performances were achieved with the aid of a sin- 
gle V-12 Rolls Royce aero motor of 36 litres piston displace- 


N= for a long time has foreign motor boating news 


ment. This is an honor held only once previously, by Sir 


Henry Segrave. 
To those who have followed Sir Malcolm’s speed career, 
this remarkable success, in what is to him an entirely new 





“Bluebird” breaking the world’s record for speed on the water in a run on Lake Maggiore 
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venture, comes as no surprise for, though quite unlike Se- 
grave or Scott Paine in temperament, he has that same 
faculty for painstaking preparation and attention to detail 
which are so essential in this game. He also showed wisdom 
in collecting around him the same men who had been respon- 
sible for the design and building of Miss England IJ, ad- 
judged by experts to have been the fastest racing hydro- 
plane of her day. 

When considering Bluebird’s design, Fred Cooper was not 
faced with the problem of producing a boat suitable for rac- 
ing as well as straightaway speed, as has previously been the 
case with all of Gar Wood’s boats and the Estelles and Miss 
Englands. Sir Malcolm was interested only in regaining the 
mile record for Britain, entailing only short, straight runs 
under ideal conditions. 

There were three motors available, namely, two 1450 hp. 
Napiers, similar to those used by Scott Paine and Miss 
Carstairs, and the big Rolls from the ‘‘record’’ automobile 
Bluebird, capable of between 2000 and 2500 hp. The Rolls 
was chosen since calculations showed that a boat could be 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Right, ‘Analicia Ill,” a 42-foot Consolidated Play Boat 
owned by Antonio Carafa, of Havana, who uses her in 
Cuban and Floridian waters. Two Chrysler motors, de- 
veloping 115 hp. each, drive her better than 20 m.p.h. 
Below, “‘Chaperon,” a Matthews “46” owned by Briggs 
Cunningham who uses her as a tender for his Six-Metre 
“Lulu.” ““Chaperon” is powered with two 110 hp. Kermath 
reduction gear ‘“‘Sea Mates’’ which give a speed of 20 to 21 
m.ph. At bottom, “Aquilo,”’ a 53-foot Elco twin screw 
motor yacht owned by F. M. Sibley, of Detroit. She makes 
a speed of 18 to 19 m.p.h., driven by a pair of 145 hp. 
Chrysler Majestic reduction gear engines. 
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Right, Albert $. Woodruff, of Camden, N. J., owns ‘‘Splinter,” a 42-foot x a 
Wheeler Playmate. Repowered with Scripps new 1937 Models 176 and 
177 rubber mounted engines developing 153 hp. each, she makes a maxi- 
mum speed of 18 knots and cruises comfortably at 15 knots. Below, the 
twin-screw cruiser ““Gemini,” recently delivered to Craig B. Ketcham, of 
Chicago. She was designed and built by Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc., and 
is 48’ 6” in length over all, 12’ 8" beam and 3’ 4” draft. Two 150 hp. 
Kermath engines drive her at an 18-mile pace. 


Mt oleae AC nis PERE. 





Below, “‘Cavu,” an unusual 46-foot sport 
fisherman recently completed by George 
Lawley & Son from designs by Eldredge- 
Melnnis, Inc., for a Chicago yachtsman. Pow- 
ered with three Hall-Scott Invader engines of 
250 hp. each, “‘Cavu’’ can travel at a 35-mile 
maximum speed. She has cruised from Havana to 
Miami at a 30-mile pace. 
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Adler Art Associates 
“Evelyn May,” a new 38-footer owned by George Ingleby, of Providence, R. |. She was designed and built by the 
Baltzer Boat Co., of Medford, Mass., and is powered with a 110 hp. Chrysler Royal Eight reduction gear engine 


RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 


LaSalle Wins Walker Cup 


N THREE days of hard racing in a bluster- 
ing northeast wind, Russ Moore’s LaSalle 
beat four other Class R yachts for the Walker 
Bowl, placed in competition this year by the 
Grosse Pointe Club, Lake St. Clair, Septem- 
ber 4th to 6th. It was a tough series which 
took its toll of the fleet and saw one boat 
sink and another split her mainsail. 

Five Class R yachts came to the line for 
the first race. These included, besides LaSalle, 
Neil Lynch’s Gypsy, also of the Detroit Yacht 
Club; Puffin-of the Cleveland Yacht Club, 
owned by Kettering-Stecker; Neahga, E. 
Knowlson, of the Detroit Boat Club; and the 
defender, Lightning, owned and sailed by 
Commodore Mason Rumney of the Grosse 
Pointe Club. In addition to the series for the 
Walker Bowl, the club regatta for all classes 
was sailed September 4th, and brought a good 
sized fleet to the starting line. 

The first race for the “R’s”’ was packed full 
of action and excitement. Lightning and 
LaSalle were first away and in the hard 
thrash to the windward mark in a 25- to 30- 
mile wind all the boats took plenty of water 
aboard. Lightning rounded first but appeared 
to be in trouble and shortly thereafter she 
shipped a sea in her open cockpit which 
partly filled it. Before she could be freed of 
water another sea rolled over the stern and 
Lightning went to the bottom like a plummet. 
Her crew clung to the masthead until picked 
up by the judges’ boat. Meanwhile, LaSalle 
went by her, followed by Puffin. Neahga was 
having trouble with a split mainsail and had 
to withdraw. LaSalle covered the 1214-mile 
course to win from Gypsy by four minutes, 
Puffin being third. 

It was still piping up for the second race 


the next day. LaSalle got away on the gun, 
but Gypsy and Puffin were both late. In spite 
of this, Gypsy caught and passed her club 
mate on the windward leg, only to lose her 
place when the windward stake boat was 
finally located out of position. In the run 
home, both carrying spinnakers, Gypsy again 
overhauled LaSalle but could not quite catch 
her, and finished only 42 seconds behind. 
Puffin was again third. 

By starting time of the third race the 
wind and sea had moderated and the three 
yachts left in the race made a close battle of 
it around a triangular course. This time 
Gypsy went after LaSalle and kept her well 
covered on the windward leg, kept ahead on 
the reach and, although LaSalle, with a big 
parachute, was pulling up on the last leg, she 


‘could not catch the leader and Gypsy got the 


gun, just 20 seconds to the good. 

The point standing for the series was: 
LaSalle, 280 points; Gypsy, 260 points; Puffin, 
180. Lightning could not be raised until 
Monday and was out of the series, giving 
Grosse Pointe no representative. 

In the open regatta the winners were: 
Srx-Metre Crass. Challenge, Thomas Fisher, D. 
Y.C.; Noreg, Gordon Saunders, D. B. C., second. 
22-SquarE-Metres. Spray, C. S. Jacobs, 
G. P. Y. C., first; Britta, James Scripps, G. 
P. Y. C., second. 

CruisinG Crass. Squall, Fred Meno, Jr., first; 
Rainbow IV, P. Williamson, second. 

Racine Cruiser Cuass. Mina (N. Y. Y. C. 
“Thirty’’), Lott-Munsch, first; Josephine II, 
W. A. Petzold, second. 

Srar Crass. Fleet Star, Ed Knovals, first. 
UNIVERSAL Stoops. Fram, A. Kappert, first. 
Cuass C. Deodar, Ed Flinterman, first; Cayuse, 
Morrill Dunn, second. 


H. L. 8. 


The Governor’s Regatta at 
New London 


THE sponsors of Connecticut’s first ‘‘Gov- 

ernor’s Regatta’’ worked out a most ambi- 
tious program of racing, lasting for, over 
a week. The attendant activity revived in the 
minds of old-timers the days when New 
London sent her sons down to the sea in 
whaling ships. Regatta is too limited a word 
for what went on. It was rather a marine 
rodeo that ran the gamut of aquatic sport. 
That so farsighted a man as Governor Wilbur 
L. Cross (now in his fourth term as Governor, 
having been practically shanghaied to stand 
his present trick at the wheel) saw a benefit 
to his state in the program as outlined, and 
lent his sanction, is sufficient sponsorship for 
the idea. 

Although a large number of yachts (as 
high as 142 on one day) competed in various 
events, the regatta was not, and never pro- 
fessed to be, a purely yachting festival. It 
included about every form of sport in which a 
boat can be involved. Sailing races, from the 
tiny tads to the type of yacht which races to 
Bermuda; “point-to-point”? (motor yacht) 
races, that latest, and most logical form of 
power racing, where your mind is your chro- 
nometer; marine parades (flags by day, lights 
by night); outboard races; rescues by the 
Coast Guard; whale boat races (in authentic 
whale boats manned by crews from New 
England’s traditional whaling cities); an 
obstacle race for fishermen; a seaplane 
“circus”; and a land parade, if that can be 
considered sport at 90 degrees Fahrenheit, 
which was declared by some spectators the 
most exciting event of the week, and was so 
salty that one wanted to don a bathing suit. 

To plan and execute a performance of this 
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type of such dimensions, without local 
precedent and apparently for the first time 
in this country, required courage and sweat. 
The organizers deserve credit for their 
efforts, and applause for their temerity in 
staging this first all-Connecticut regatta. 

Of all the events the most novel was the 
Fishermen’s Obstacle Race (‘‘Three Trawl 
Lobster Trap Event”). At the gun, the fish- 
ing boats got away from the dock, dashed out 
into the harbor, set their lobster traps, raced 
on to a designated line, swung around and 


came back to the pot buoys, hauled their | 


pots, and made for the finish line. The event 
was won by Delma, Capt. George Badinelli 
of New London. 

In the Yachting Division, the following 
awards were made at the Governor’s dinner, 
September 5th: 


Cruising Division (Governor’s Trophy). Mink, 
cutter, J. F. Maynard 

Star Class (Hartford Times Trophy). Andiamo 
IV, J. T. Arms 3d 

Fishers Island 23-Footers. Ariel, D. Johnstone 

Westerly One-Design. Sea Bat, L. Johnson 

Zips. Pal, E. Elliott 

Comets. Hi Ho, R. Kaiser ’ 

Snipes. Weary Spirit, G. Goldsmith 

Bull’s Eyes. Bull Pup, G. Weatherbee 

Whales. Budd, H. Greene 

Harpoons. Wetwo IJ, Annio Belluccio 

Class D Dinghies. Midget, Miss Rice 

Class B Handicaps. Soup IJ, D. Lathrop 

F. M. GarDINER 





“Revonoc” and “Chanteyman” Lead 


Stamford-Vineyard Fleet 


N THE fastest race in tlie six-year history 
of the event, Revonoc, Harvey Conover’s 
New York ‘‘32,”’ and Chanteyman, owned by 
E. L. Raymond, took first prizes in the Stam- 
ford Yacht Club’s 232-mile race to Vineyard 
Lightship and return, over Labor Day week- 
end. Second in Class A and in the fleet of 
twenty-two starters was Hornet, the Class Q 
champion brought down to the Sound this 
year by George Hubbard and Arthur Bunnell. 
Delight, W. P. Curtiss’ tiny Alden yawl, beat 
out Golden Eye, H. P. Wells’ slippery little 
yawl, winner in her class in the recent Gibson 
Island Race, by only four minutes for second 
place in Class B. 

The start was made off Stamford at 6:00 
p.m., on Friday evening in a romping good 
sou’wester of about 17 knots, which meant a 
broad reach down the Sound with everything 
set and pulling hard. Free Lance, Harry Wag- 
ner’s gaff-headed yawl, older than all but 
two members of her crew, hit the line on the 
gun and showed the way for the first couple 
of miles. 

For the first four hours, Countess, Curlew, 
Rissa and Free Lance, the only old-timers 
daring to try conclusions with the fancy fleet 
of modern jib-headers, had their innings. 
Closely bunched, they tore down the middle 
of the Sound at a clip of 814 to 9 knots, stay- 


M. Rosenfeld 
‘Penrith,’ owned by John M. Nelson, of Baltimore, was designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens. She is 43’ 11” in length over all. A 4-cylinder Buda furnishes auxiliary power 
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At the Governor’s Regatta the Coast Guard 
demonstrated the method of making a rescue 
by the breeches buoy 


ing out ahead until about midnight when the 
wind lightened considerably and: went far- 
ther aft so that the big parachute spinnakers 
broken out by their younger sisters began to 
tell. 

The whole fleet hit a fair ebb tide through 
The Race and coasted on out toward the 
Lightship almost as fast over the bottom as 
they had gone through the water earlier 
during the stronger breeze. 

The times of the whole Class A fleet round- 
ing the Lightship would delight the hearts of 
harassed and damned rule makers. Led by 
the big Countess at about 8:20, all thirteen 
boats were around in a little over an hour, 
with their corrected times for the first half of 
the course spanning only about fifteen or 
twenty minutes. The smaller Class B boats 
had found somewhat lighter air in the last 
few miles back in Long Island Sound. 

Countess and Kirawan, second at the Light- 
ship, tacked immediately and stood back 
toward Brenton Reef on the port tack. As 
the fleet fell in behind them, Hornet and 
Cotton Blossom, also a ‘‘Q” boat, immediately 
began to make money in the moderate breeze 
and sea. The ‘‘32’s” Revonoc, Apache and 
Rampage II, which had stuck together all 
night, also showed how to make a boat walk 
out to windward, the former taking the big- 
gest strides. As the fleet approached Point 
Judith the wind faired a bit and increased, 
allowing those who had held in close to shore 
to come up just enough to avoid tacking off. 
Hornet, Cotton Blossom and Revonoc were 
then showing the way, slicing back through 
Block Island Sound. 

Most of the leaders ducked in through 
Fishers Island Sound to avoid the last of the 
ebb tide in The Race, only to find that thun- 
derheads and squalls to the north had all 
but killed the fine afternoon southerly. 
Kirawan and Countess, out in The Race, held 
the breeze a little longer and Free Lance, 
coming up fast, got within sight of the leaders 
just as the squalls struck from the north. It 
blew hard and rained torrents for about 
twenty minutes and then fell all but flat. A 
full six hours of fair tide gave everybody but 
the small boats, still back between Watch 
Hill and Block Island, a good lift until after 
midnight. — 
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The veteran log canoe “Margaret P. Hall” and the new “‘Noddy,”’ designed, built and 





i a a 
Harold Wallace Smith 


sailed by 65-year-old Oliver Duke, in the race at Miles River for the Governor’s Cup 


~ Soon after that the first of a real September 
nor’easter began to work in, with the boats 
farthest to the north getting it first, and the 
remainder of the race was another sleigh ride 
back up the Sound. Hornet finished first at 
6:22 a.m., Sunday morning, breaking by 
over three hours Edlu’s course record set last 
year. Kirawan, Revonoc, Cotton Blossom, 
Rampage, Spookie and Free Lance, in the or- 
der named, also broke the record. Revonoc 
needed only a third of her hour and half al- 
lowance to take the corrected time trophy 
from Hornet. 

The smaller boats came up fast as the 
breeze increased to a 30-mile blow by mid- 
afternoon, and little Chanteyman. placed 
seventh in the combined fleet. 

In further justification of Stamford’s ex- 
gellent system, which allots time allowances 
in percentage of time over the course rather 
than predetermined hours and minutes, the 
21 finishers crossed the line in a. corrected 
time span of slightly over four hours. 

Rurvus G. Smiru 





Dr. John Eiman 


Biloxi Wins Fish Class Trophy 


NE of the closest contested series in the 
history of the Sir Thomas Lipton Cup 
for the Fish Class championship on the Gulf 
of Mexico was sailed at Gulfport, Miss., 
September 4th, 5th and 6th. The Biloxi 
(Miss.) Yacht Club emerged victorious in the 
four-race regatta by the margin of a solitary 
point over the Buccaneer Yacht Club of 
Mobile, 39 to 38. 

The triumph of the Biloxi Y.C. — its first 
in sixteen years of participation in this an- 
nual classic for the silver trophy first raced 
for in 1920 — was significant in that it was 
the first time the winning club had domi- 
nated the series from start to finish. 

Biloxi got off on top when Robert Brodie 
won the first race, and stayed there through 
the remaining races as a result of a fifth place 
by Edward C. Tonsmiere, Jr., a third by G. 
Eddie Moore and a fourth by Alf Dantzler, 
Jr. Dantzler needed that fourth place in the 
final race to clinch the championship for his 


club and he did a remarkable job in bringing 
his boat up from ninth place at the end of the 
first round to fourth on the final lap. 

Third place in the final standing was held 
by the Sarasota (Fla.) Yacht Club with 34 
points, with the Gulfport (Miss.) Yacht 
Club, the host organization, fourth with 33 
points. The defender, the Pensacola (Fla.) 
Yacht Club, which has won the cup more 
times than any other Gulf Yachting Associa- 
tion member club, wound up in fifth place 
with 28 points, one point ahead of the 88- 
year old Southern Yacht Club, New Orleans. 

The first race was won by Brodie, of 
Biloxi, by a margin of two minutes over Mil- 
ton Tyler, of Sarasota. These two skippers 
made a runaway of the race, both working 
out into a big lead on the first windward leg 
of the course and never being threatened by 
any of the other competitors. Tyler led 
through the first round but Brodie outmaneu- 
vered him in a spirited luffing match at the 
weather mark on the second round. From 
then on Brodie widened his lead. 


Soon after the start of the third 

race of the Comet National 

Championships in Raritan Bay 
(See page 98) 


Right, Two of the leaders in the 
Lipton Cup race, off Gulfport, 
Miss. “No. 8 was sailed by 
Robert Brodie, of the Biloxi Y. C., 
the winner, and “No. 6” by 
Milton Tyler of the Sarasota 
Yacht Club, runner up 
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There was little to choose between the first 
two boats in the second race, Raelou With- 
erill, of Pensacola, winning by one second 
over William A. Heim, of St. Andrews Bay. 

The third race was decided on the wind- 
ward leg of the first round when Frank Binz 
III, of Sarasota, worked out into a slight 
lead which he managed to hold during the re- 
mainder of the race. Binz finished first, 53 
seconds ahead of Morgan Powell, of St. 
Petersburg. 

Ideal racing weather, with clear skies and 
light to moderate breezes, marked the first 
three races. The fourth race, however, was 
sailed in heavy weather, rough seas and rain. 
And it provided the most spectacular finish 
of the meet. The first three boats came up to 
the finish line in overlapping positions, leav- 
ing the result in doubt to the spectators. 

Gus Alfonso, of Gulfport, got the gun one 
second before Dr. H. 8. J. Walker, of the 
Buccaneer Y. C., finished, with Dave With- 
erill, dean of Lipton Cup skippers, one second 
behind Dr. Walker. Alf Dantzler finished 
fourth, just high enough to win the Cup for 
Biloxi. The table shows the point score: 


Club 1st 2nd Srd 4th 
_ Race Race Race Race Total 
Biloxi Yacht Club......... 12 8 10 9 39 
Buccaneer Yacht Club..... 10 9 B42 :"-38 
Sarasota Yacht Club...... a2 SS 6 34 
Gulfport Yacht Club...... 8 4 9 12 33 
Pensacola Yacht Club...... 49 yeas «| Sars 
Southern Yacht Club. . > 38 0 8 27 
St. Petersburg Y.C........ 6 GS-2 39 0 2 
St. Andrews Bay Y.C...... 6 tt 3 o 22 
Mobile Yacht Club........ 3 7 4 5 19 
Pass Chistian VCs 5. 3..5' 2 2 6 eee cs 
Pensacola Naval Station.... 7 i 7 ea 3 
Houston Yacht Club...... 0 3 5 4-22 


+ + + 


The Monhegan Island Race 


AROLD WHITE, JR.’S cutter Spookie, 
designed by Sparkman & Stephens and 
launched early last June from Lemos Bros. 
yard at Riverside, R. I., took top honors in a 
fleet of 17 in the seventh Monhegan Island 
Race of the Portland Yacht Club. She crossed 
the finish line at 10:32:22 p.m. on Sunday, 
August 29th, to win the Portland Yacht Club 
Trophy and in Class B by almost 12 hours’ 
elapsed time. The Class A winner was John 
























































Bird Lloyd’s cutter Nicor, and the rating 
class (Class C) was won by Herbert Payson’s 
yawl Hobnob. 

Several entries did not arrive in time for 
the start because of the practically flat calm 
which had held for over a day before the race, 
but a fresh southerly breeze came up in time 
for the start off Portland Head Light at 2:00 
p.m. on Saturday, August 28th. Spookie eas- 
ily led her class across the line, closely fol- 
lowed by Red Raider, Padda, White Swan, 
and the little sloop Storm Signal. The 
schooner Golden Rose and the pinkies Blood- 
stone and Roaring Bull were miles behind, the 
schooner having returned to port to tow the 
pinkies to the line. In Class A, Nicor led the 
scratch boat Emily Jane and the schooner 
Pandora by a comfortable margin. Class C 
gave the rest of the fleet fifteen minutes. The 
Eight-Metre Ursa and the old New York 
“30” Playmate (now a yawl) started almost 
together, followed by Saracen, with Hobnob 
making a bad start because of a fouled jib 
just at the line. 

Spookie actually won the race on Saturday 
night at the Cape Porpoise whistler, 18 miles 
from Portland Head. Her crew did a fine job 
of sailing and, with a spotlight playing on her 
sails, took advantage of every breath of the 
light wind. She reached the buoy about nine 
o’clock and managed to round it just as the 
tide turned. About an hour behind her, Hori- 
zons also rounded, the only other boat to do 
so early that night. 

Still many hours ahead of Horizons, 
Spookie rounded the Monhegan Island buoy 
at 3:15 p.m., Sunday. The breeze freshened 
on Sunday night and brought her to the finish 
line doing about eight knots. Her elapsed time 
for the 120-mile course was 32 hours 22 
minutes 22 seconds, one of the slowest in the 
history of the race. 

Drifting along several miles behind the 
rest of the fleet off Monhegan, Playmate 
picked up a squall and sailed right through it. 
However, coming in on the last leg, she stood 
in too close to the lee of Seguin Island and 
lost all she had gained. 

The next ten yachts to finish crossed the 
line off Portland Breakwater within two 
hours of each other on Monday morning. 


LF. Hartly Photos 


Jockeying for the start in the Monhegan Race. ‘‘Playmate,”’ 
“Nicor”’ and ‘‘Red Raider.” Below, “‘Spookie,”’ winner of the 
Portland Yacht Club Trophy and the Class B prize 






Horizons, taking second place in the open 
class and in Class B, spent almost five hours 
making the last 300 yards, having to buck 
the tide with hardly a breath of wind. She 
finally crossed at 10:09:42, just before a light 
breeze came up to bring the other nine yachts 
into the finish in the following order: Nicor, 
Ursa, Emily Jane, Hobnob, Padda, Eliza, 
White Swan, Playmate and Saracen. 

Shortly after 2:00 p.m., Bloodstone came in, 
and the last to finish was Pandora at 3:25. 


Pequot Takes the Sears Cup to 


the Sound 


A TRIO of Long Island Sound boys from 
the Pequot Yacht Club, Charles Stetson, 
17, Robert Gordon, 16, and William Watkins, 
16, accomplished off Marblehead late in 
August what every Long Island Sound Junior 
crew since 1922 has tried to do — namely, 
win the National Junior Sailing Champion- 
ships and the historic Sears Cup. The series 
was sailed this year under the auspices of the 
Pleon Yacht Club, Marblehead, August 
22nd to 27th, as a part of the semi-centennial 
observances of that junior organization. 

The 1937 series saw a new plan of elimina- 
tions. Crews from four districts which had 
consistently topped the field in the sixteen 
previous championships were ‘‘seeded”’ into 
the finals and thus, by winning their district 
elimination races, Pequot from Long Island 
Sound, Vineyard Haven from Southern 
Massachusetts, Squantum from the South 
Shore, and Swampscott from the North Shore 
of Massachusetts Bay, earned the right to 
enter the finals. 

From some seven other districts four crews 
were chosen by the process of elimination 
series. One of these, the Spring Lake Yacht 
Club crew, came from the Great Lakes which 
included crews from Lake Michigan, Lake 
Erie, and some of the smaller inland bodies. 
The other Atlantic Coast district winners 
met at Pequot in a semi-final, a week previous 
to the Marblehead series. Crews from the 
Richmond County Yacht Club, on New York 
Bay, from Watch Hill in the Narragansett 
Bay area, and Westhampton, on Great South 
Bay, qualified. 

On Monday, the first day, it was impossi- 
ble to race as a strong northeaster was piling 
up the seas and officials were unwilling to risk 
sailing borrowed boats with crews and skip- 
pers unfamiliar with such conditions. The 
following morning was spent slatting around 
in the left-over swell, waiting for a breeze. It 
came in very light that afternoon and the 
championships finally got under way with 
a long, slow battle through the sloppy seas in 
zephyr airs. 

Arthur Besse, of Vineyard Haven, turned 
the weather mark with half a minute to spare. 
But down the wind it was a different story, as 
Roger Willcox, former National Comet Class 


The Indian Class gets away in the Saturday race of Marblehead Race Week 


champion from Richmond County, began to 
whittle the margin away to win by 30 seconds 
as Squantum caught Spring Lake to take 
third honors and Stetson gained fifth place 
after turning the first mark next to last. 

Next morning Roger Willcox sailed well up 
wind in a light SW breeze and ran home for a 
27-second triumph over Pequot. Emma 
Dean Larkin, the first girl skipper in the 
national finals since 1930, finished third but 
was later disqualified, as was Squantum, on 
Swampscott’s protests over starboard-port 
tack rules, so Vineyard Haven took third. 

The best racing breeze of the week came 
that afternoon from the SSE and, as the wind 
picked up, Stetson sailed a fine race over a 
triangular course to lead all the way and win 
from Richmond by a minute and 40 seconds 
with Watch Hill third, and Spring Lake 
fourth, Roger Willcox’s fine work down wind 
having caught Watch Hill on the final leg. 

The final race of the day was a splendid 
test in a breeze of just whitecap strength — 
what the locals call typical Marblehead 
afternoon conditions despite the fact that 
they were anything but usual during August. 
The stronger breeze just suited the Great 
South Bay sailors from Westhampton and 
Nagle won by a minute and 24 seconds from 
Pequot over a windward-leeward course. 
_ With the series half over, Richmond led 
with 2714 points to Pequot’s 2614 and others 
trailed as follows: Vineyard Haven, 21; 
Spring Lake, 20; Westhampton, 1714; Watch 
Hill, 11; Squantum, 10; and Swampscott, 9. 
A grand battle for the title seemed in prospect 
when the crews went out to race in a light 
southwester the next morning. 

Roger Willcox’s boat was recalled at the 
start and yet by a fine bit of sailing he was 
back. in the fight and leading the inshore 
division on the weather leg before a mile had 
been covered. Then he made the fatal mistake 
of attempting to cross the Pequot boat while 
on the port tack. At that second, a favoring 
slant let Stetson’s craft up and he had to luff 
head-to-wind to prevent hitting the Rich- 
mond boat. Willcox withdrew and Stetson 
went on to gain third honors. 

While this had been going on inshore, 
Jimmy Spencer, of Spring Lake, had been 
sailing a splendidly judged race. offshore and 
his boat romped home to victory by a big 
margin over Squantum. Vineyard was fourth. 

The misfortune of the morning race ap- 











parently unsettled Willcox for he could not 
get his craft going in the uncertain breezes of 
the afternoon race and Richmond finished 
last. This time victory smiled on Ronnie 
Darling, of Squantum, who had won fourth 
place in 1936. He came home with a 13-second 
win over Westhampton with Pequot third. 

Friday was a miserable day of waiting in 
a drizzling rain for a breeze that would not 
come. Finally there was enough air to justify 
a start at 4:30 p.m. over a short windward 
and leeward course, and in this race Roger 
Willcox settled all doubts as to his ability by 
sailing to a 53-second win over Squantum 
while Stetson climbed to third place. 

The victory boosted Richmond into second 
place with a chance of catching Pequot 
should the latter foul out. The committee 
had the crews shift boats preparatory to 
sailing this race and then the wind went flat. 
Willcox sportingly waived his rights to an- 
other race and the 1937 championships ended 
with the final score reading: Pequot 444; 
Richmond 3634; Spring Lake 3414; Vineyard 
Haven 34; Squantum 3214; Westhampton 
2914; Swampscott 20; Watch Hill 19. 


+ + + 


Marblehead Race Week 


ALTHOUGH beset in its early stages with 

fog, flat calms, rain, and thunder- 
squalls, Marblehead’s Mid-Summer Race 
Week, August 7th-15th, was another banner 
event. When it was all over the total starters 
for eight races numbered over 3000 for the 
first time and a new American high for 
starters in a single race had been written 
on the books at 436 racing yachts by the 
Corinthian Yacht Club on Friday, August 
13th. 

The week started inauspiciously with a 
heavy fog hanging over the harbor until 
noon, delaying the arrival of many craft. It 
cleared in time to start 390 boats, but came 
back with a flat calm in the late afternoon, 
many classes failing to finish within the time 
limit. Sunday was a beautiful day for the 
Pleon’s Junior Regatta and Boston’s Light- 
ship Race with a moderate southeast breeze, 
but Monday the Eastern drew another day 
of light airs. Resails piled up in nearly a 
dozen classes and the racing provided no 
test for those that managed to finish. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Right, Robert B. Noyes’ yawl “‘Alondra”’ 
was one of the new boats that partici- 
pated in the 1937 cruise of the New York 
Yacht Club. She is a centerboard boat 
58 feet over all and was designed by 
Philip L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens 
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Left, ““Saedk,”’ 62 feet 8 inches over all, 
is another 1937 yacht. She is owned by 
5. W. Wakeman, of Marion, Mass., and 
was built from designs by John G. Alden 


— 


it a, Below, left, “Sonny” stepping along off 
OM egeers: f UE EY ES ae ___ East Chop on the run from Mattapoisett 
tae Ap ; = to Edgartown. She is owned by A. E. 
: ao Sem Peirce and was designed by Sparkman & 

Stephens, Inc. Right, start of the cruising 

class in the annual regatta in Buzzards 

Bay. ‘“‘Persephone,” in the foreground, 

was designed this year by L. Francis 

Herreshoff for W. J. Strawbridge. She 


sailed her first race on the cruise this year 
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Photos by M. Rosenfeld 
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Sharp eyes aloft on an American schooner keep a look- 
out for the elusive broadbill. Right, a ‘““Newfie’’ on the 
swordfish grounds, her crew ready for action 


By S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


VERY year, the first day of August finds one of the 
greatest fleets of commercial fishing vessels in 
the world gathered off the tip end of Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia, the most easterly point of 
Canada. About 300 boats are there to harpoon 
-™ that gladiator of the seas, the broadbill sword- 
fish. The big American schooners from Boston and Glouces- 
ter, out on a month’s trip, ice their fish and take them 
directly to the Boston Fish Pier. The American vessels are 
not permitted to fish within three miles of the shore, but 
that does not bother them in the least. They lie on Scatari 
Bank, Cape Breton’s famous broadbill grounds, thirty 
miles south of Scatari Island, which is the point of departure 
for shipping entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence or going into 
Sydney, the Pittsburgh of Nova Scotia, to load iron and 
steel. 

Even though they are “‘harpooners’”’ and I am a rod and 
reel fisherman, these lovely schooners never fail to give me a 
thrill. Some have extensions on their foremasts, which rise 
eighty feet above the deck, and as seven or eight men ride 
the rigging looking for fins, the striker never has to leave his 
pulpit, the helmsman being signaled from the masthead by 
an automobile klaxon horn. I have known times when the 
big American schooners harpooned fish that were well under 
water, while the native Nova Scotia boats, with masts only 
half the height of those on the American schooners, were un- 
able to locate them. Their speed never varies as the striker 
irons his fish, or as the lone man goes over in a dory to re- 
cover the keg and tend the swordfish. Some days you see five 
or six dories out at one time; when the fog shuts down, the 
schooner jogs around, blowing her fog horn, and the dory- 
man answers with a small horn of his own. It is a great sight 
to see the men at the masthead above a low fog bank, when 
the vessel is invisible. They give the impression of being sus- 
pended in the air, riding on top of the vapor. 

While all the present day schooners are equipped with 
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Diesel engines, they still carry some sails and use them at 
every opportunity. The American vessels follow the fish 
from late May when they first put in an appearance along 
the 100-fathom curve, off the Delaware Capes, all the-way 
east, past New Jersey, Montauk, No Mans Land, Nan- 
tucket Lightship, the Georges, Brown and Le Have Banks, 
to the Cape Breton coast, continuing as far as St. Paul’s 
Island, half way to Newfoundland. 

None of the buyers from Boston, who spend the summer 
at Louisburg purchasing broadbill for the Boston markets, 
or any of the schooner captains I have talked with, believe 
that the fish off Cape Breton are the same as those found off 
Long Island or on the Georges Banks. These men maintain 
that new fish are constantly coming in from offshore. By far 
the largest fish are found off Cape Breton, and in this 
vicinity they are free of remoras, or sucker fish, which cling 
to them. When swordfish breach, they are trying to rid 
themselves of these parasites, and the market fishermen say 
they never see a broadbill breaching east of the Georges 
Banks until September, when they are on the move and 
ready to begin winter migration. When they are seen breach- 
ing there usually are no fish in the locality the following day. 
Because they are free of remoras, the fish found off Cape 
Breton are in fine shape and become round and fat, attaining 
enormous weight. I saw a fish brought into Glace Bay this 
year that weighed 945 pounds; dressed for the market, 
minus head, sword, tail, fins and all its insides, it weighed 
705 pounds. Fish that dress from 500 to 600 pounds are not 
uncommon in these, the greatest broadbill waters of the 
Atlantic. 

In the swordfishing fleet I have seen boats from New 
Bedford and Portland, from Yarmouth, Pubnico, Barring- 
ton Passage, Lockport, Shelburne, Port Matoon, Liverpool, 
Lunenburg, Halifax, Canso, St. Peters, Le Have, Beckerton, 
Glace Bay and Ingonish, all in the harbor at Louisburg at 
one time; and I almost forgot our friends the ‘‘ Newfies,”’ 
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who come down in their small two-masted schooners from 
Port aux Basques and St. Johns, Newfoundland. You also 
see great fleets of tiny lobster boats and other small craft, 
with crude, home-made masts and pulpits, harpooning fish 
close to shore off every little hamlet along the coast. These 
fish are picked up by freight packets and delivered at Louis- 
burg two and three times a week. A few big schooners out of 
Lunenburg are also down there, handlining codfish. These 
vessels carry 24 dories on deck, each of which is fished by a 
single man with four or five lines overboard. 

Many of the crack American vessels are equipped with 
fathometers, since most of them drag for haddock on the 
Georges in the winter months. Some of them also have di- 
rection finders, radio telephones and other up-to-date navi- 
gating instruments. I assure you, however, that they do not 
need them. While I was there, Captain Tom Hogan, of 
Boston, brought his American schooner, the Alpha, all the 
way from the eastern edge of Browns Bank to Louisburg 
with a compass that was thirty degrees out. He had refused 
to go into Halifax, as it was slightly off his course. He had no 
direction finder either, and was in thick fog for two-and-a- 
half of the three days of his trip. 

Off the Cape Breton coast the Atlantic is a roaring body 
of water, with the tide running out of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and rips that extend for ten miles or more to sea from 
every harbor. The ocean is constantly rough. The southwest 
wind comes up at seven o’clock in the morning — not in the 
early afternoon, as it does off Long Island and Martha’s 
Vineyard — and I believe it has come hundreds of miles 
along the coast, to spend all its force in this area. The 
weather is clear, but how the wind does blow! You will run 
off forty miles in five hours, looking for fish on a day that is 
good for Cape Breton but nowhere else, when suddenly, 
without warning, you are on a raging ocean and it takes eight 
hours to get back. If you run into trouble — well, the next 
stop is Ireland or, if you are fortunate enough to have a 
southwester, Newfoundland. The natives call a rough sea a 





Commercial swordfishermen gathered in Louisburg, Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia. Note the steering wheels fitted aloft 
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A broadbill hanging from the davit on B. Davis Crowninshield’s ‘‘Honker’’ 


“‘lop.’”’ Out of the eighteen days I was there, I saw only one 
that was not loppy. The Cape Breton coast, however, is 
well marked. Powerful lighthouses are plentiful and all the 
large ports have splendid foghorns that can really be heard 
offshore, with no ‘“‘blind”’ spots in them, unlike some I know 
of on the American coast. A bell buoy marks the entrance of 
every harbor, and most of them have a whistling buoy five 
or six miles offshore. The coast is rugged and rocky. 

(Continued on page 110) 























“MILADY” 


Here is a trim looking motor cruiser designed and built by A. G 
Liggett and Sons Company, of Wyandotte, Michigan, for Houston S. 
Morton, of Detroit. ‘‘Milady” is 42 feet in length over all, 12 feet 
4 inches beam. Headroom throughout is 6 feet 2 inches. The quarters 
below are well laid out and the deckhouse is spacious. A pair of 
95 horse powerKermath Sea Rovers, fitted with Upton reduction gears, 
supplies the power to drive “‘Milady”’ at a speed of 18 miles an hour. 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


my attention and I learned that my copy for this page 

had run a paragraph short. Chas. Hall filled the gap 
with an item which complied with all the canons of good 
taste except that he called me a loafer. In retaliation I wish 
to point out that I’m paid by the month and not by the 
paragraph, that the page is generally too long, that it’s never 
timely, and that a conscientious associate editor should keep 
a couple of slightly shopworn paragraphs for an emergency. 


S sation happened to call last month’s YACHTING to 


A correspondent in Middletown, Conn., who forgot to 
sign his name sent me this exciting UP dispatch from Glass- 
boro, N. J.: “‘A former U. 8. Navy gunner’s mate, 51-year- 
old Conrad Brangenberg, taught President Roosevelt sloop- 
rig sailing. Brangenberg instructed Mr. Roosevelt when 
assigned as a sailing master to him in 1913. ‘He’s among the 
best sloop yacht sailors in the country,’ Brangenberg said.” 
Our correspondent thinks we should get this man to comb 
Vamarie’s whiskers. But I hear from another source that 
Vamarve is on the up-and-up and that she may be expected 
to go places next summer. (To be continued.) 


Glancing through my favorite yachting paper (The New 
Yorker, of course) I was amazed to see Buri, the Norwegian 
“Six,” referred to as ‘‘painted a sort of off-white.”’ Well, 
Bosun, she may have looked off-white to you from your 
office down in 90 Broad, but when she passed Hotspur the 
other day on Long Island Sound I could have sworn she 
was another green boat. A Norwegian friend of mine said her 
crew looked the same color when it came to setting spin- 
nakers, but I hesitate to repeat a crack like that. 


Speaking of spinnakers, I wonder whether we oughtn’t to 
revise our estimate of the relative importance of windward 
and leeward work in small boat racing. In the Scandinavian 
Gold Cup races, Lulu reached and ran like a fool and clinched 
her first win by so doing. In her second win, wise spinnaker 
work turned defeat into victory, while in the decisive seventh 
race she widened out her lead over Tidsfordrif IT each time 
she put her parachute to work. My conjecture may, how- 
ever, be entirely idle. Perhaps I should say that if the Scan- 
dinavians wish, another year, to benefit by the demonstrated 
windward ability of their ‘‘Sixes,” they should take a few 
days off to watch Rod Stephens set and trim a spinnaker. 


It must have been quite a breeze they had on Lake Michi- 
gan in the Mackinac Race, and I’m glad I wasn’t there. Had 


a letter from Bob Benedict, the old softy, in which he de- 
scribed how the wire jib sheet decapitated Charlie Noble, 
unbeknownst to anybody on deck, and how presently they 
had to drill holes in the cabin floor to let the water into 
Southern Cross’s bilge and keep her from sinking — or some- 
thing like that. He went on, ‘‘ Funny part of it was that the 
stainless steel protection around the stove carried the water 
down through the old coal locker, so that water spouted al- 
most everywhere in the galley, with nothing to show that the 
stack was gone. I watched the water come out of the little 
locker under the stove for a while and then decided water 
couldn’t come out of there, so went back on deck again.’’ It 
reminds me of the time I asked old Joey Chambers what he 
would do if a sea rambled aboard over Hippocampus’ stern 
and Joey, after giving my question serious consideration, 
said, ‘‘I don’t want to be aboard when it gets that bad.” 


Little by little all the offices in the Lee Rail Vikings are 
being filled. Not long ago a ten-year-old Marbleheader 
undertook to paddle out in his kayak in thick fog and show 
visiting racing yachtsmen the way to their moorings. One of 
them — and he’s my newest Viking — offered the lad half a 
dollar to guide him to a certain yacht club float half a mile 
away and the youngster took him up. When they reached 
there the Viking walked off without paying and told the 
sailor on the float not to let the boy land. I’m trying to find 
out the Viking’s name — not the one the eloquent young 
Marbleheader called him — and when I track him-down [ll 
put him in charge of our Junior Department. The young 
can’t learn too early the welcome art of welching. 


In direct contrast is the manner in which the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club behaved toward the American yawl Lizzie Mac 
in the recent Fastnet Race. She crossed the starting line too 
soon, but did not see her recall signal and proceeded igno- 
rantly and blissfully on her way. According to Uffa Fox, 
writing in that week’s Yachting World, ‘. . . in future the 
R. O. R. C. will have to use the Y. R. A. starting rule for the 
Prince of Wales Cup. The committee can use their discretion 
as to whether they disqualify a yacht for being over the line 
at the start, whereas now the R. O. R. C. must disqualify the 
Elizabeth McCaw, and their rules have placed them in a 
rather stupid position, for this.little vessel, having sailed 
across the Atlantic, must by the rules be disqualified.” 
But when good sportsmen get together a way may always be 
found for jettisoning a stupid rule. Lizzie was not disqualified. 
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EDITORIAL 


Gangway for the Race Committees! 


S THE most active racing season in years draws to a 
A close, some recognition and commendation is due (but 
probably won’t be given) to those hard-working, unappre- 
ciated and often maligned individuals who make good racing 
possible for those who handle tiller and sheets. Referring, of 
course, to race committees. 

There is, perhaps, no more exacting and thankless job 
than serving as a member of a race committee in a club with 
an active racing schedule. It requires punctuality, accuracy, 
capacity for organization, judgment, tact and many other 
qualifications. Of course, all race committee members do not 
have all these attributes, but in the larger organizations 
most race committees function efficiently no matter how 
much some of the sailors may grouse. Yet there is always a 
tendency to blame everything that goes wrong on the race 
committee. If a shift of wind occurs after the course is sig- 
naled or the marks designated, the committee is at fault for 
not giving a true windward leg. If foul sailing occurs, whether 
seen or not, the committee should disqualify and save a 
skipper the onus of protesting. If a bunch of yachts finish 
lapped and so close together that their exact order cannot be 
determined, the committee is at fault; and if a skipper leaves 
his racing circular at home, the committee is likewise to 
blame. If weather conditions are unusual, the committee is 
damned for calling off or not calling off the race as the deci- 
sion pleases or displeases individual skippers. Yes, it’s a 
thankless job, all right, and the sacrifices in time that com- 
mittee members make and the amount of hard work they do 
are never given a thought. 

Consider for a moment the amount of time given by the 
race committee of the New York Yacht Club this year to the 
actual conduct of the club’s races, exclusive of that spent in 
preparation. The members of this committee gave something 
like fifty days between June Ist and August 25th to the 
handling of thirty races. They did this without a slip. At 
Larchmont, the committee, or some members of it, must 
have worked over thirty full days during the racing season. 
The Eastern and Corinthian Y. C. committees must have 
put in an equal, if not greater, number of days, and probably 
the members of the three last named clubs never had a 
week-end at home, or sailing, throughout the summer. They 
did a splendid job of handling record fleets. At some active 
summer clubs, racing is held almost daily through July and 
August. Truly the race committee job entails a tremendous 
sacrifice, with criticism and abuse as the chief reward. 

Committees have, however, one comeback at those sailing 
the races which provides some recompense. This is a “‘ring- 


side”’ seat with unlimited opportunity to criticize the skip- 
pers sailing the race. A bird’s-eye view of the fleet shows up 
many faults of commission and omission, as well as plain 
murder. Most of these are not missed by the watchful com- 
mittee, whose greatest (and perhaps only) pleasure is in tell- 
ing one another how the race should be sailed. 

For a better understanding between race committees and 
skippers, it would be a fine plan, at the close of each season, 
to let the skippers who have raced all summer take over the 
race committee’s duties and show it how to run the perfect 
race, while the ‘members of the committee take over the 
yachts and show the skippers how to sail the perfect race. 
We believe the idea has merit. It would certainly foster a 
spirit of tolerance not always apparent now, and give the 
sailors some appreciation of the amount of hard work done 
by those whose sole incentive is to give them the best of 
sport. 

+ * 


Delaware & Raritan Canal Must Be Opened 


N THIS page, in the July issue, we outlined the project 
for reopening the Delaware & Raritan Canal, the most 
vital link in the long chain of inland waterways paralleling 
the Atlantic Coast and connecting northern and southern 
waters. Abandoned by its former owners and closed a num- 
ber of years ago, all small craft traffic to the south was forced 
to go outside to the Delaware Capes, or else through the 
shallow, tortuous route through Barnegat Bay, and then up 
Delaware Bay to the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal. This 
was a long, and sometimes hazardous, passage. The State of 
New Jersey has proposed turning the canal over to the Fed- 
eral Government to be modernized and again become of use 
to small craft going north or south. The Army Engineer 
Corps has surveyed the route and prepared estimates as to 
cost. Before recommending that the government take it 
over, they must have some idea of the volume of traffic that 
might use it. This they are trying to ascertain at the present 
time. It is imperative, therefore, that every yacht owner who 
may ever be in a position to make use of this canal voice his 
approval of the reopening of this waterway. This can be 
done by writing to Col. John C. H. Lee, Lt. Col.; Corps of 
Engineers, New Jersey Canal Survey, 900 Custom House, 
2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 

We understand other transportation interests are working 
against the project. This is all the more reason why you 
should make your voice heard now on a proposal that means 
so much to the small boat owner and will be of lasting benefit 
to yachting in the future. The project needs, and should 
have, the support of everyone interested in the sport. 
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CHARLES P. STETSON 


HE skipper of the crew from the Pequot Yacht Club that brought the Sears 

Bowl and the Junior Championship of the United States back to Long Island 
Sound after an absence of fifteen years was Charles P. Stetson. How he accom- 
plished it is told elsewhere in this issue of YACHTING. As one must be not over 
eighteen years of age to race for this historic trophy and coveted title, ‘‘ Charlie”’ 
Stetson may still be called a youngster. He is eligible, we believe, to race once 
more in this event should he be selected to do so next summer. 

“Charlie”’ Stetson lives at Southport, Conn., and is a product of the Pequot 
Yacht Club’s large and efficient junior school of yachting which has turned out 
many fine sailors. They start them young at Peugot, and before ‘‘Charlie”’ was 
eight years old he was ‘‘crewing’”’ for his older brother, “‘ Bill’”’ Stetson, in the 
Star Class ‘‘ Maia II.’’ At the age of nine he sailed in the Pequot midget crew 
that raced at Bayshore, Long Island, that year, and thereafter his experience 
was broadened as he crewed in Star and Atlantic Class boats representing Pequot 
in various waters. In 1985, he owned and sailed the Star ‘‘Colleen”’ and later 
the ‘“‘Windward.”’ In 1986, he won the Long Island Sound Junior Champion- 
ship, and later that year at Marblehead was runner-up in the Sears Cup series, 
which he was to win this year. Taking the elimination series in the Central Long 
Island Fleet, he represents that fleet at the Star Class Internationals which are 
getting under way as this is written. Quite a record for ten years of sailing, we'll 
say. 

Charles Stetson is Commodore of the Pequot Junior Yacht Club this year, an 
office which he also filled in 19386. 
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The lines show an easily driven hull with plenty of lateral plane 











A Cruising Ketch, 27 Feet on the Water Line 


a PREPARING the plans for 
this boat, the designer, Ralph 
EK. Winslow, of Quincy, Mass., 
aimed to produce a craft that 
would be fast and able, that could 
cruise along the coast or make 
long jumps offshore, a boat that 
could be handled by two at all 
times or even be a single-hander 
if necessary. 

The new ketch is 34’ 1” in 
length over all, 27’ 1” l.w.l., 9’ 
10’ beam and 5’ 7” draft. Her 
displacement is about 21,000 
pounds and she carries 7500 
pounds of iron on her keel with 
about 2500 pounds of ballast in- 
side. Construction is heavy, though 
not excessively so, the aim being 
to produce a boat on which the 
maintenance cost will be little 
rather than one which may be 
built at a low figure and yet need 
constant repairs after a season or 
two in service. 

The sail plan is moderate, 
though large enough for the 












































easily-driven hull. The total sail 
area is 648 square feet and the 
largest sail contains only 284 
square feet of canvas. She will 
balance under many combina- 
tions of sail and should heave to 
well. Masts are hollow, oval in 
section, and running backstays 
are omitted. The main boom is 
high enough above the deck to 
permit a 9-foot dinghy to be 
stowed on the cabin top. 

The engine is a 4-cylinder gaso- 
line motor, fitted with reduction 
gear and developing 32-34 hp. It 
will give a smooth water speed of 
about 714 m.p.h. Gasoline tank, 
of heavy copper, Everdur or 
Monel, is 30 gallons’ capacity and 
a 60-gallon Monel water tank 
provide a supply for a consider- 
able period. 

The cabin layout is practical 
and one which the designer has 
tested in service. Altogether, the 
boat is an extremely interesting 
one. 

















The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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Outboard profile of the twin screw cruiser designed by Eldredge-Meclnnis, Inc. 


“Trim Too,’ A New Motor Cruiser for Boston 


ERE are the plans of Trim Too, a 
new boat which has just been de- 
livered to her owner, 8. W. Ferguson, of 
Boston. She was built from designs by 
Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., naval archi- 
tects of Boston, at the yard of James E. 
Graves, Inc., of Marblehead. 

Her principal dimensions are as 
follows: Length over all, 50’ 4’’; length 
on the water line, 49’ 4”’; beam, moulded, 
12’ 11”; draft of water, 3’ 2”. Her dis- 
placement is 35,000 pounds. She is of 
the raised deck and trunk cabin type, 
with deckhouse amidships and cockpits 
both forward and aft. 

The hull is double planked, the outer 
layer being mahogany, and the bottom 
is well stiffened with stringers extending 
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well forward and aft. The decks and 
cockpits are of teak and the other 
outside finish is in Mexican mahogany 
throughout. The deck gear includes an 
electric windlass. 

The power plant is installed slightly 
abaft amidships under the floor of the 
deckhouse, this floor being insulated. 
The main motors are a pair of 6-cylinder 
Hall-Scott Invader engines which de- 
velop 250 horse power each. They drove 
the boat on her trials at better than 25 
m.p.h., and give her a comfortable 
cruising speed of 20 m.p.h. In the en- 
gine room are a generating set, fire pro- 
tective system, automatic water pump, 
batteries, switchboard, Bendix control 
system, fuel and water tanks, ete. 
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Forward are quarters for two men. 
In the owner’s quarters are two large 
staterooms, each with a wide double 
berth and upper and lower berths on 
the opposite side of the yacht. Each 
room will thus accommodate four in an 
emergency and the transom in the deck- 
house also provides a berth when nec- 
essary. A lavatory is installed forward 
and aft is a bath room with a shower. A 
toilet is in the forecastle. The galley is 
just forward of the engine room bulk- 
head and is provided with gas stove, 
monel sink and large monel-lined ice 
box. A large oilskin locker is opposite 
the galley. 

A 9-foot dinghy, handled by a single 
davit, is carried atop the trunk cabin aft. 
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Main deck and cabin plans of “Trim Too,”’ a new boat just delivered to her owner, 5. W. Ferguson, of Boston 
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A New Cutter 


HE plans on this page are those of a 

new yacht for an owner who does 
not wish his name to be used at present. 
She is from the board of Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc., naval architects of 
New York, and is to be built this winter 
for delivery in the spring of 1938. At 
this writing, her plans are still out for 
bids and the builder has not yet been 
selected. She will probably be built in 
China and shipped to the United States 
on completion. Regardless of where she 
may be built, her equipment will include 
hollow spars built by Henry B. Nevins, 
Inc., a Shipmate range, Herreshoff 
windlass, Kenyon speedometer, Kelvin- 
White compass, Merriman blocks and a 
Hyde feathering propeller. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
yacht are: Length over all, 63’ 5”; 
length on the water line, 44’ 0’’; beam, 
extreme, 14’ 1”; draft, 8’ 614”’. She will 
carry about 23,000 pounds of lead on 
her keel. She will be planked with teak, 
with decks of the same wood, while her 
frames will be of yacal. The interior 
joinerwork will be of camphor wood. 
Ceiling will be of teak. The total area 
of mainsail, jib and jib topsail is 1845 
square feet. 

The power plant will be a Kermath 
Diesel engine developing 84 horsepower 
and the fuel tanks will be of 100 gallons 
capacity. Fresh water tanks of 150 
gallons capacity will be fitted. 

The arrangement is interesting, with 
the deckhouse aft, with its chart table 
and radio direction finder, then a double 
stateroom. The main companionway 
enters a lobby, forward of which is the 
main cabin with a built-in berth and an 
extension transom on each side. For- 
ward is the galley and a two-man fore- 
castle. Headroom throughout the own- 
er’s quarters is 6’ 2’. 
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Accommodation plan and inboard profile of the new cutter 
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The outboard profile shows a handsome hull and a well balanced rig 
“Carobina,” A Motor Sailer for Puerto Rico 


HIS attractive vessel, from the board 

of John H. Wells, Inc., of New York, 
has recently been delivered to her 
owner, Jacobo Cabassa, Vice Commo- 
dore of the Ponce Yacht Club, Puerto 
Rico, by her builders, the Greenport 
Basin & Construction Co. She is 66’ 6” 
in length over all, 57’ 6” on the water 
line, 16’ 0’ beam and 6’ 4” draft. 

Construction is stout, with heavy 
yellow pine keel, oak frames, yellow 
pine bottom planking and Philippine 
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mahogany on the topsides. Trim and 
deckhouse are Philippine mahogany. 
The yacht is copper sheathed below 
water and carries a lead keel. 

Her sail area is 1326 square feet and 
the rig is perfectly balanced. No diffi- 
culty was experienced in handling her 
from the bridge when under sail alone 
nor were the twin screws found objec- 
tionable. 

A pair of 100 hp. Superior Diesel 
engines give a speed of 11% knots. 
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There are independent starting batter- 
ies for the main motors and an extra 
heavy set of batteries for lighting, .in 
addition to a 1% kw. independent 
lighting set. 

The engine compartment is com- 
pletely soundproofed and the top of the 
cabin is insulated against heat, a most de- 
sirable feature in a boat to be used in the 
tropics. Thearrangement plan provides 
one double and two single staterooms, 
dining room and large deck-house. 





The accommodation plan provides one large double stateroom and two single ones besides cabin, deckhouse, galley and forecastle 
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The Herreshoff “Seafarer,” A Cruising Auxiliary 


ERE is a trim knockabout sloop 
designed for ‘longshore cruising 
and day sailing, a boat that may also be 
raced and one that should have a pretty 
turn of speed. She is 25’0” in length 
over all, 21’6” length on the water line, 
7'9” extreme beam and 4’0” draft of 
water. 

Construction is of the best, with 
steam bent white oak frames and 
Philippine mahogany outside planking 
secured with Everdur bronze fasten- 
ings. Sheerstrake and deck trim are of 
selected Burma teak. Deck and cabin 
top are of Weldwood, a phenolic for- 
maldehyde-bonded plywood, painted. 
Ballast is lead, on the keel. 

The mast is hollow, the other spars 
are solid. Standing rigging is of stainless 
steel with turnbuckles of the same 
metal. Turnbuckles are provided with 
the aeroplane type of swedge fittings 
which should last a long time with the 
minimum of attention. Winches are 
supplied for main and jib sheets and a 
jig for the main halliards. The measured 
sail area is 344 square feet, of which 256 
square feet are in the mainsail and 88 
in the jib. Fittings are of polished 
bronze. 

The accommodation plan shows the 
layout of the interior, with the state- 
room forward with its two berths, 
galley and toilet room amidships and 
the cabin aft with a berth on each side. 
The cockpit is watertight and is well 
scuppered. The ice box is tucked away 
under the floor of the cockpit. 

A 24% hp. Lauson engine is installed 
in the port forward corner of the cabin. 
It will have sufficient power to push the 
boat along at a five- or six-mile rate, the 
Herreshoff folding propeller under the 
quarter minimizing the drag of the 
wheel when under sail. 
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Outboard profile and sail. plan, 
accommodation plan and midship 
section of the Herreshoff ‘‘Sea- 
farer,”’ a new one-design class of 
cruising sloops now under con- 
struction at the yard in Bristol, 
R. |. She carries 344 square feet of 
canvas in her jib and mainsail 
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THE CUP RACES WE DIDN’T SEE 


Spun Yarn’s Transcription of a Mysterious Radio Broad- 
cast Embalmed in a Phonograph Record Especially for 


ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


N MY return a couple of weeks ago from the 
America’s Cup Races, I found Spun Yarn, 
the cheeky old upstart, sitting in my chair 
with one foot in the manuscript basket and 
his portable phonograph on the corner of my 
desk that I usually reserve for vituperative 

letters from YACHTING’s ex-subscribers. 

“So there you are!”’ I exclaimed. “I looked for you all 
over Newport, but I might have known you’d be consolidat- 
ing yourself in my job while I was gone.” 

““Not guilty,” said Spun Yarn, automatically. ‘I haven’t 
got the capacity for drinking in the Cup races that I used to 
have back in the ’eighties, and so I stayed here in the office 
and breathed it out of the air. What’s more, I canned it all 
on phonograph records and, before you write your tack by 
tack story of the match, you’d better refresh your memory 
of it.” 

“Oh,” said I, somewhat mollified ; ‘did they describe it on 
the air? I listened once for a minute or so, but all I got was a 
comedian and Dvorak’s Humoresque.”’ 

“You got the wrong station,” said Spun Yarn, turning to 
the phonograph and beginning to wind it up. ‘“‘ Now let me 
see. Here’s the second leg of the fourth race. Listen to it, and 
you'll see why an old hand like me stays away from these 
parties.” 

The needle rasped and then “‘Good afternoon, folksies,”’ 
said a transcribed radio voice, ‘‘Red Whosis, speaking over 
the sea green network of the Outcast Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Here we are at the first turning marker of the fourth 
race between Endeavour II and Granger — a race in this 
magnificent match to determine the fate of the Canada’s 
Cup for a long term of years, or life. The race began from a 
spot seven — er, let me correct myself and say nine — miles 
southeast a half west from Brenton Lightship, and was it a 
start to thrill the hearts even of Newport’s oldest residents, 
accustomed though they have been to seeing yachts race 
outside this quaint and traditional old seaport ever since the 
sloop America brought the Lipton Cup over from the Isle of 
White back in the year 1852, when most of us were still 
spiritual nobodies looking for a corporeal home on the little 
old footstool we call this earth. What I mean, was that a 
start! For the second time in the match Endeavour I, sailed 
by T. O. M. Sopwith, Britain’s big time manufacturer of 
safety matches, got the start — that is, lost the start and 
ran away on the ten-mile windward leg over the rippling 
whitecaps which give dat old debbil sea a beguiling, frothy 
appearance, hard on the heels of Mike Vanderbilt’s silver- 
sparred defender Rainbow. 

“‘ And now, ladies and gentlemen, in order to give you the 
proper. technical perspective on this baffling and magnificent 
spectacle, I will call to the microphone an international 
yachtsman who practically invented the art of sailing, Mr. 
Cameron Viking . . . Oh, er, Mr. Viking is not here at the 
moment and in the meantime I’Il call on Mr. Scout Wheeze, 
who is stationed on another one of our chartered vessels and 
who will, I am sure, give you the story from that angle. 
Mr. Scout Wheeze, what do you see from where you are?”’ 

“Well, Red, I’m on the New York Yacht Club’s commit- 
tee boat, you know, and as we are on our way back to the 
starting line I can see only one of the competing yachts, but 





she is definitely out in the lead. Perhaps my dear friend Ikan 
McClamormore on the white boat will give us his highly 
technical and interesting slant on the contest to date.” 

“Thank you for the tip, Scout Wheeze, I’ll ask McClam- 
ormore to join us. But first, ladies and gentlemen of the vast 
radio audience, I want to remind you that this is Red 
Whosis speaking for the Outcast Broadcasting Company 
and describing the battle of the giants — in fact, I might 
thumb the good old thesaurus and say the Titans or even the 
Tritons — on Neptune’s heaving old blue sea from a spot 
nine miles southwest of Sakonnet Point in the old Common- 
wealth of Long Island. Take it away, McClamormore, and 
tell us what you see from your point of vantage.” 

‘“‘T’ll do my best, Red, and I thoroughly agree with my old 
friend Scout Wheeze that this is a yacht race to end all yacht 
races. From up here high on the flying bridge of the Trapeze 
all I can see is the other competitor, since the one Scout 
Wheeze says he sees is lost in the haze of a smoky sou’easter 
which is lashing the white horses to angry fury. It seems 
pretty certain to us, however, that on her run to windward 
she is shattering all records for the Cup course. With her 
mizzen spinnaker set handsomely to looard and her back- 
stay ballooner shooting the old zephyrs into her Reliance 
mainsail, she is going places. Mr. Sopwith, on the other 
hand, is starving his boat, while his crew are very slow in 
stays.” 

‘Excuse me for interrupting you, McClamormore, but 
when you speak of shooting the zephyrs into Granger’s fa- 
mous old mainsail, are you referring to what the famous pro- 
fessor of aerodynamics Winifred Curry calls the slot effect?” 

“The slot effect is right, Red, although down in Miami 
last winter we spoke of it usually as the slot machine effect.” 

“Thank you very much, Ikan McClamormore, that was 
very enlightening, and after I have reminded you folksies 
that this is Red Whosis of the Outcast Broadcasting Com- 
pany describing the Kentucky Derby from atop the grand- 
stand in Soldiers’ Field, I want to bring to the instrument 
one of the sweetest little products of the corn that Ioway 
ever produced. Miss Tootsie Walleye, give us, if you will, 
your personal impressions of what you personally think of 
this colossal drama.”’ 

“Thank you, Red. Everything is so lovely and beeootiful 
out here on the rolling deep that I hardly know what to say. 
I know I’d get lost if I started in on any of the technical 
terms that Mr. McClamormore and you use.” 

“Perhaps I can help you, Toots. Did you happen to 
notice by any chance what clothes Mrs. Vanderbilt was 
wearing as we passed the white-hulled flyer?” 

‘Well, I hardly know what to say, Red. It’s all so beeootiful 
out here on the rolling deep and I certainly am glad I am a 
newspaper woman and got the assignment to cover the bout 
for my home paper.” 

“Yes, ma’am, you’re a lucky girl, and I’m going to take 
the liberty of personally introducing at this moment one of 
the stewards of our hospitable vessel and ask him what his 
impressions might be of the lucky boys and girls from the 180 
home town papers who put standing room at a premium on 
this floating bulldog of Uncle Sam’s Coast Guard fleet. 
Butch, step right up to the mike and give us your imprés- 

' (Continued on page 114) 
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in spite of the large variety of stock 
cruisers available today, every once in 
a while some designer works out a cus- 
tom boat which through one or more 
unusual features has something not 
found in the stock boats. Often such 
boats are built to meet the whimsical 
demands of an exacting owner but 
ocasionally their appeal is wide enough 
to warrant the attention of many other 
owners. Tiderip, designed and built by 
the Luders Marine Construction Com- 
pany for use in the waters near Fisher’s 
Island, N. Y., is just such a Boat. 

Anyone who has frequented those 
waters knows that there are literally 
thousand of lobster pot buoys all 
through that section of Fishers Island, 
Block Island and Long Island Sounds 
which, although small and light, can be 
pretty tough on a fast moving hull and 
whirling propeller. The buoys are usu- 
ally chunks of four by fours about a foot 
long and are often all but submerged by 
the fast running tidal currents. 

This owner desired a fast boat for 
fishing, following small boat races, and 
personal ferry service to and from the 
mainland. Past experience had shown 
him that the biggest problem was those 
lobster pot buoys. In the first place, 
how to see them, second, how to avoid 
them when traveling at high speed, and 
third, how best to counteract the effect 
of hitting them unavoidably. 

We have noticed that one of the 
worst features of the low sloping wind- 
shield in vogue on most small cruisers 
today is the difficulty of seeing well, 
ahead of the boat. With forward decks 
very often only a few inches below 
the eye level and no way of getting up 
high at the wheel, vision is sometimes 
cut off as far as 100 feet away from the 
bow. At that distance lobster pot buoys 


“Tiderip,” A Thirty-Footer by Luders 


and many another hazard are hardly 
discernible. Combine all that with a 
bow lifting up in a speeding boat and 
you have a peck of trouble. 

So, to get the helmsman up high and 
out in the open with a clear view all 
around the horizon, Luders worked out 
a sliding hatch for the roof. When closed 
it latches tight enough to keep rain and 
spray from working in and when open 
permits the helmsman to stand easily 
and naturally at the wheel. A simple 
and fool-proof slide permits the hatch 


_to move back and forth with a mini- 


mum of effort. This hatch has worked 
out very well and even when opened up 
to her full 25 mile speed Tiderip permits 
the helmsman very good vision and 
with her lapstrake construction is con- 
siderate enough to throw the spray 
clear of his face. Anyone who has oper- 
ated a small cruiser after dark will real- 
ize the value of being able to get up 
high above the forward deck and its 
reflected glare of cabin and running 
lights and out from behind a fogged 
windshield, regardless of lobster pot 
buoys or any other hazards. 

Now, as for avoiding hazards which 
pop up all of a sudden, Tiderip is pow- 
ered with two powerful engines which 
push her comparatively light hull at a 
fast clip. To turn her easily and quickly 
at this speed two rudders were pro- 
vided where they do the most good — 
in the slip stream of the two wheels. 
These, of course, are also valuable in 
maneuvering. . ~ 

Having ruined several wheels and 
sprung a shaft or two in a former boat 
through hitting our old friends the 
lobster pot buoys Tiderip’s owner de- 
cided to invest in Monel shafts and 
Columbian Bronze Monel propellers. 
He figures he is ahead already, for the 





“Tiderip’’ was designed to turn quickly at high speed 


first season was entirely without 
accident. 

Since the boat was not to be used for 
overnight trips space was not wasted 
on extensive accommodations. Instead 
the cockpit and deckhouse were made 
as commodious as possible with a wide, 
deep, and well cushioned seat aft, space 
for two or three chairs just ahead and 
two wide athwartship helmsman’s seats 
in the house. The seats of the latter fold 
up theater style to permit standing at 
the wheel when the hatch in the roof 
is open. As no real big game fishing 
was contemplated extensive equipment 
for handling big fish was unnecessary. 
For weak and blue fishing near Fishers 
Island and Montauk Point, however, 
the big seat in the stern can be folded 
up and slid out of place and a couple of 
portable fishing chairs put in. Hidden 


The sliding hatch in the deckhouse roof permits excellent visibility in all directions 





under this seat was a simple but very 
useful’gadget in the form of an eye-bolt 
fastened through keel and keelson to 
enable repairs to be made to rudders 
and propellers merely by lifting the 
stern clear of the water. 

Tiderip’s construction, we thought, 
was good all the way through. Frames 
are of steam bent oak, planking lap- 
straked all the way to the keel and of 
Philippine mahogany fastened with 
copper rivets and Everdur screws. The 
joiner work in the deckhouse, around 
the cockpit, etc., was good if not fancy. 
The canvas covered cockpit floor would 
have looked better without the seam 
down the middle but that seems to be 
the fault of the canvas-makers. 

In the eyes of the boat there is the 
usual rope and chain locker, left en- 
tirely open to make the little forward 
cabin look as large as possible. Then 
come two transoms with lockers be- 
neath and a pipe berth which folds 
down over one of them to provide the 
only sleeping accommodation aboard. 
There is no ceiling over the frames in 
this part of the boat for two reasons, 
first, because its omission permits about 
four inches more width in the cabin, 
and second, because the inside of lap- 
straked planks is fully as attractive 
as the outside. 

The galley was evidently laid out 
with an eye to some hot lunches aboard 
and occasionally a breakfast or dinner 
for it is larger than most thirty footers 
can boast. The sink and drainboard areof 
Monel metal. There is a Willis pressure 
alcohol stove and in the back a large 
deep locker for canned goods. Dish 
racks, another locker and a generously 
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The wide, deep seat in the stern may 

be slid out to make room for fishing 

chairs. Note the lifting eye bolted 
through keelson and keel 
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proportioned icebox make up the 
remainder. 

The big engines, of course, take 
up much of the space under the 
cockpit floor but there is ample 
room for large gas tanks, stowage 
of gear and equipment and a Lux 
carbon dioxide fire fighting sys- 
tem operated by manual control 
from the deckhouse. 

A Kenyon speedometer and a 
horizontal automobile type steer- 
ing wheel are features of the con- 
trol board. BEACHCOMBER 
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Single-Handing Gadgets 


winds will be described in Yacutina “4 ¥20den roller for the roller reefing jb Wy on the cabin table allowed the skip- of handling his main halliard with a reel 
for November. per to control his course while cooking, winch 
‘ We were particularly interested in the which to roll the jib, Captain Schlim- eating, or working out sights below. 
: gadgets Captain Schlimbach had de- bach had provided a hollow spruce Stoertebaker had a spray hood over 

vised to aid him in handling his little spar about 114” in diameter which the companionway but arrangements 
ship but were somewhat surprised to slipped over the jibstay and revolves below werenomore 
. find them comparatively few and mainly around it when the reefing line is taken specialized than 
: having to do with ease of handling the in. The luff of the jib is lashed to the would be installed  ‘‘Stoertebaker IIT,” a new yawl, was sailed single handed across 
f boat rather than the personal comfort wooden roller to make what amountsto for a week-end the Allentic by Captern Lasiwig Cennunaeh 
h of her skipper. a sail with a hollow wooden luff. The cruise. Cooking was 
Stoertebaker III was designed and advantage of this arrangement is the done on a simple 
d built by Abeking & Rasmussen of very larger diameter to roll on provided by Primus stove, and 
qf fine construction throughout with Ger- the wood, and freedom from swivels the cabin table did- 
d man oak frames, Philippine mahogany which tend to jam when needed most. n’t even swing. Ap- 
a planking and trim both inside and out- With this arrangement Stoertebaker’s parently Captain 
a side the cabins. Her decks are of teak skipper was able to reef his big jib down Schlimbach, after 

and her spars of spruce carrying loose to handkerchief size without going out a lifetime at sea, 
i. footed main and mizzen. of the cockpit. puts much more 
a The single big jib which overlapped One of the most valuable pieces of @mphasis on the 
d the main a foot or so at the clew was equipment on the ship according to safety of his ship 
set on a not entirely new but quite un- Captain Schlimbach was the main hal- and his person than 
usual roller reefing jibstay. Instead of liard reel winch, a gadget which has on comfort. 
ds a stay of relatively small diameter on been widely used in Europe but only BEACHCOMBER 
he 
d. 
in The ‘‘cribbage board’? and ‘‘reins” made “ Stoerte- The canvas cover battens down tight over the forward 
8; baker” practically a self-steerer on all points of sailing hatch to keep out water and protect the varnish 
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A FEw weeks ago we noticed a small 
item in the newspapers stating that 
Captain Ludwig Schlimbach had once 
more arrived in New York after crossing 
the Atlantic in a small yacht — this 
time single-handed. We felt sure there 
was much more to be told than ap- 
peared in the news so hied ourselves 
down to look over the new Stoertebaker 
III. 

She turned out to be a thoroughly 
modern little ship in every way — 33’ 6” 
overall, 25’ 7” waterline, and 8’ 6” 
beam. Plenty of freeboard, a lovely 
sheer, a well-proportioned jib-headed 
yawl rig, and remarkably little sign of 
her 68-day crossing from Hamburg made 
her look very much like the product 
of a top-notch American designer only 
a few days off her builder’s ways. Her 


- crossing, a very slow one, due to days 


and days of calm and unusually light 








Photos by Walter Civardi 








recently brought out here. For quick 
action only the mechanical advantage 
provided by the radius of the handle 
is used but the double action socket 
gives twice that power. A ratchet and 
pawl holds the reel in any desired 
position. 

Stoertebaker III steers with a tiller 
and with the aid of what her skipper 
called his “‘cribbage board”’ was made 
to steer herself most of the time. This 
was an arm fastened to the sides of the 
cockpit at both ends and having a 
series of holes to take a pair of belaying 
pins which holds the tiller in any posi- 
tion necessary to keep the little yawl 
on a straight course. Hard on the wind 
and reaching, this worked perfectly. 
Running off the wind she yawed so 
much that it was necessary to rig a pair 
of tiller ‘‘reins’”’ which led below and 
with the aid of a second compass set 





Captain Schlimbach demonstrates the ease 
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Own any well found boat there are cer- 
tain essential pieces of equipment. The 
stove has to heat, the pump has to 
pump and the motor has to mote — if 
they don’t perform, things can be very 
uncomfortable. However, all those and 
most other items of yacht equipment 
have a single function, and are located or 
stowed in a single definite location. The 
selection of the best equipment for the 
job in question is based on definite re- 
quirements. 

In the question of a dinghy or tender, 
however, the requirements are not so 
simple. For not only must the dinghy 
carry passengers and other “freight” 
but it must itself be carried. And the 
ramifications go even farther than that. 
A good dinghy must row well, tow well 
and with the current popularity of 
sailing dinghies, many owners want 
something that they can stick a rig into 
and scoot about the harbor, after an 
easy day’s run or during evenings at 
the home anchorage. As for carrying 
the dinghy aboard, the most important 
question is where to put it. Next is the 
weight of the boat, which has a lot to do 
with how easily it can be heaved up. 
How well the boat will stand exposure 
to the sun also has a bearing on its 
adaptability to carrying on deck. 

Obviously, with so many qualifica- 
tions to be fulfilled you can’t have 
everything in one dinghy, especially on 
a small boat where the size of any tender 
which can be at all conveniently stowed 
is limited. However, the tender which is 
nearly correct can be so much better 
than one picked up at random that care- 
ful study of the problem is very much 
worth while. 

The cheapest boat available, of 
course, is the flat bottomed wooden row- 
boat. These can be bought new for 
from fifteen or twenty dollars on up, 
depending on the quality of the wood 
and construction. We would hardly 
say that they row well although when 
fitted with a proper skeg they do keep a 
straight course and can be shoved along 
as fast as a well-designed round-bot- 
tomed boat with only about fifty per 
cent more effort on the oars. However, 
flat-bottomed boats invariably leak, if 
only a little, and were never intended 





What About 


the Dinghy? 





A Penn Yan dinghy conveniently stowed on the roof of a Matthews Cruiser 


for stowing on deck or even on davits. 
When carried aboard their ugliness is 
intensified and they bring out a great 
deal more slime and dirt from the water 
than the varnished and enameled 
bottoms of canvas covered or round 
bottomed lap-strake boats. These boats 
cannot stand exposure to the sun for 
any length of time. 

Among dinghies for use on compara- 
tively small yachts where the size and 
carrying capacity of the dinghy is limited 
by the space in which it can be stowed it is 
pretty hard to beat the popular canvas- 
covered round-bottomed boats made by 
Penn Yan and Old Town. These are 
supplied regularly by Matthews, Elco, 
Wheeler, Vinyard and other stock 
builders as tenders on their various 
cruisers. These little boats have attrac- 
tive and well designed lines and row and 
tow very easily. They are just about the 
lightest weight boat available any- 
where, weighing only about ten pounds 
per foot of length. The sizes range from 
7’ to 12’. The enameled and varnished 
canvas cover is attractive and reason- 
ably easy to keep looking well, although 
care must be taken to keep barnacles 
and worms from attacking the bottom. 
On the other hand the light weight and 
clean, smooth finish allows these boats 
to be kept on deck whenever not in use 
without looking at all out of place. The 
little seven footer can be carried in an un- 
: believably small 
space and lifted 
clear of the water 
by two people 
without the aid of 
davits or even a 


niGHt — “ Dorade’s” 

dinghy with very 

high freeboard com- 

bines large carrying 

capacity with limited 
length 


LEFT — One of the 
little dinghies spe- 
cially built for use 
on the New York 
Yacht Club ‘‘32’s”’ 


Rosenfeld 


halliard. The little fellow carries one pas- 
senger very easily, gets along well with 
two and can still make it with three. 
More than that is too many. In the larger 
10’ and 12’ boats safe carrying capacity 
can be figured at one passenger for every 
two feet of length. These boats are built 
with either spruce or mahogany trim, 
and naturally, being canvas covered, are 
unaffected by alternate periods in and 
out of the water. 

Where length of stowing space is 
limited the pram type of dinghy is 
returning to popularity after some years 
of undeserved oblivion. This type, witha 
snub, chopped off, sloping bow, has the 
carrying capacity of a boat a foot and a 
half longer with a considerable saving 
in weight as well as length. Other ad- 
vantages of this type of boat are, ex- 
cellent towing characteristics and the 
fact that they can be hauled in while 
towing and spray or rain allowed to run 
out merely by lifting the stern. Prams 
row very well and their comparatively 
wide beam and hard bilges give them 
an unusual amount of stability for their 
length. 

Hight feet seems to be a very popular 
length for prams as the three most 
prominent builders of this type have 
chosen it; Bill Dyer of the Anchorage, 
Inc., Mumford Bros. and George Law- 
ley & Sons Co. Mumford and Lawley 
also build a 12 foot pram. As a rowing 


‘boat the 8 footers weigh from 70 to 90 


pounds, which is pretty light for a boat 
capable of carrying four passengers. 
The more or less standard construc- 
tion for these prams as well as the more 
conventional lap-strake dinghies is oak 
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frames and keel; copper fastened, lap- 
strake, cedar planking; and mahogany 
transom, sheer strake and thwarts. For 
those who want a sailing dinghy as well 
as a tender the same prams have been 
fitted with a little “frostbite” rig, 
centerboard, rudder, etc. They are not 
as fast as conventional dinghies of the 
same length and sail area but for put- 
tering around and sailing for enjoyment 
rather than racing they are quite satis- 
factory. : 

In an effort to produce an extremely 
light weight and inexpensive pram 
Mumford has worked out a feather- 
weight eight foot model planked with 
triple thickness ply-wood, with oak 
frames, mahogany trim, etc. This boat 
weighs only 68 pounds and sells for half 
the price of the lap-strake planked type. 

In order to do away with the un- 
attractive ‘‘forward transoms” of the 
ordinary pram the Lawley boats have 
incorporated a rounded spoon bow 


-which carries the gunwales around in a 


continuous curve and brings the planks 
into an unprotruding stem. Some of the 
Lawley boats also are built without any 
sheer so that they will lie down per- 
fectly flat when stowed bottom-side up 
on deck. 

Undoubtedly the finest all-round 
tender available for yachts long enough 
to carry a full length dinghy is the lap- 
strake round bottom wooden boat. 
When properly constructed and de- 
signed these boats have everything 
they need, carrying capacity, beauty and 
long life. They row well, tow well and 
carry an outboard motor well. Slight 
variations in their lines make quite a 
difference in their performance so it is 
advisable to stick to a proven design 
and if possible try out the boat before 
choosing one. Most builders of these 


boats do a good job and well they 


should for small as a dinghy is this type 
of construction is the devil and all to 
repair in case of a broken frame, a bad 
plank or a split transom. The cost of 
these boats often seems disportionately 
high but when you consider that a well 
built lap-strake dinghy, properly con- 
structed and cared for, will last a life- 
time, the cost is not excessive. 

One of the most serviceable dinghies 
of the above type we have ever run 
across was designed by Olin Stephens 
for “Dorade.” In order to stow their 
dinghy conveniently on deck the over- 
all length was limited to eleven and 4 

(Continued on page 90) 
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THERE! 
I TOLD YOU 
THIS WAS AN 
ESSOMARINE 
HARBOR! 


RIDE THE CREST W! 


Mw. history knows few if any other successes so 
swift and so complete as the acceptance of 
Essomarine. New on the seaways four years ago, the 


Essomarine sign today is the sign 
of good harbors from the Carib- 
bean to the St. Lawrence. 
Lubricants you get at the Esso- 
marine sign are especially adapted 
to keeping marine engines cool and 
protected under the hour after hour 
grind of full speed operation. They 
are tough-bodied lubricants that re- 
sist sludging throughout their long 
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(€ssomarine 


REG. U.S, PAT, OFF, 


OILS & GREASES 











PENOLA INC. 
26 BROADWAY e NEW YORK CITY 
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life and, by effectively sealing all clearances, help 
your engine develop its full quota of speed and power. 
Thousands of motor boat owners know there are no 


finer lubricants afloat than these 
products of the oil industry’s leader. 

Wherever you cruise, head in for 
the popular Essomarine sign of 
thrifty, powerful fuel and lubricants. 


FREE! Secrets of the Deep, Vol. 2— 
An uproarious combination of nautical 
sense and nonsense, by Old Capt. Taylor 
and Dr. Seuss. Don’t miss it! Send today 
for your free copy. 


The Essomarine sign identifies marine dealers selling products of the following major oil companies: 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Co., Inc.—Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company of Louisiana— 
Standard Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky)—Standard Oil Company (Ohio)—Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada) 
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sTEPHEN® 


INCORPORATED 


0 
148 State Street 


11 E. 44th Street 
: Boston NE. 


THE HALL-SCOTT INVADER is 

built to the highest stand- 

ards, and will give unflagging 
service under the most severe conditions. 
Singly, or in multiple, Hall-Scott INVADERS 
serve fast express cruisers, water taxis, 
scout and picket boats, cruisers, and motor 
yachts. The 275 h.p. Hall-Scott INVADER 
engine is extremely compact, and can be 
placed in the space required by engines of 
much less power. When fitted with reduc- 
tion gears, the Hall-Scott 1NvADER offers 
marked advantages over the so-called 
heavy duty types. It weighs much less — 
pounds, as against 10,000 to 
12,000 pounds. It needs much less engine 
room space. It costs but 14 to 4% as much to 
buy. It costs less to run — fuel con- 
sumption is only .58 pounds per horse- 
power hour. Write for full details and 


only 3265 


engineering data. 


HALL = 


























Twin HALL-scoTT Invaders equipped with reduc- 
tion gears installed in the new Q.C.f> custom-built 
70 ft. motor yacht LA GONAVE 
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SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company ® 2850 7th Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 254 WEST 3ist St. - 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., 5041 SANTA FE AVE. - 


SEATTLE, WASH., 907 WESTERN AVE. - 


IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO. OF BOSTON, MASS. 





(Continued from 
page 86) 

half feet yet on 
“Dorade’s”’ jaunts 
around the world 
they often required 
a boat of consider- 
able more capacity 
than the ordinary 
dinghy of that 
length. The prob- 
lem was solved by 
designing a tender 
with almost eight 
inches more free- 
board than the ordi- 
nary boat of her 
type. This permit- 
ted her to be loaded 
to the gunwales with 
passengers and gear without danger of 
swamping, capsizing or filling. 

“Frostbite” sailing dinghies are con- 
stantly becoming more and more popu- 
lar as tenders if not as rowing boats. 
Weekend rendezvous and _ harbors 
visited by cruising boats are dotted 
with little dinghies flitting about when- 
ever their mother ships drop anchor 
for the night. There are several types 
and classes of these boats available, 
in fact every time we turn around 
a new one seems to be on the horizon. 
The Fairfield Boat Works build two 
eleven and a half footers known as Class 
B and Class X and also a little nine and 
a half footer designed originally as a 
tender for the New York Yacht Club 
“(32’s,” and worked out to stow on 
their cabin trunks under the main boom. 
Mystic and the Arichorage each build a 
ten foot Class D boat which, though not 
anywhere near as fast a sailer as the 
larger B’s and X’s, is a better all round 


Two views of the attractive little prams recently developed by Lawley 


tender. Unfortunately narrow bow sec- 
tions, which seem to be what makes 
dinghies sail fast, harm their perform- 
ance as rowing and towing boats. 

As a whole sailing dinghies are very 
well constructed. The Fairfield boats 
particularly are just about as fine a job 
as can be done anywhere — planking is 
selected white Virginia cedar, trim and 
transoms, etc., are of Honduras mahog- 
any and spars of highest grade spruce. 

On large yachts the question of more 
than one dinghy often comes up. With 


several guests aboard, errands ashore — 


and work to be done by the crew, a 
second dinghy is often desirable. To 
meet that situation Bill Dyer of the 
Anchorage has a 12’ Jolly boat with re- 
movable thwarts which makes a per- 
fect nesting place for his regular ten 
foot D boat, enabling both to be stowed 
on the chocks for the Jolly boat. If two 
boats still are insufficient the 8’ pram 
stows in the D boat. 


Two Dyer dinghies stowed one inside the 
other on a large yaul 








There are, of course, a great many 
other small boats used as_ tenders, 
some more or less peculiar to their own 
locality and developed to meet certain 
peculiar conditions. Among them are 
the fishing dory designed as it is mainly 
in order to stow compactly, and dozens 
of other more specialized types. We 
can’t hope to cover all those here. But 
whatever the problem, it deserves care- 
ful consideration for the ordinary yacht 
tender has a great many functions to 
perform, and very often a few inches 
less length will permit much better 
stowage or a foot more length will get 
the whole party ashore in one trp 
instead of two, etc. And don’t slight 
the dinghy when fitting out or keeping 
things in shape. Particularly, don’t let 
boat stay in salt water more than three 
days unless the bottom is coated with 
anti-fouling paint. Many a good dinghy 
has been eaten up by worms. 

BEACHCOMBER 
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A CRUISING YACHT—IN OUR ONE-DESIGN SQUADRON 


1 SEAFARER 


AY auxiliary sloop designed primarily for comfort, safety and easy handling, the 
Seafarer is a splendid yacht for leisurely afternoon sailing, competitive racing or 
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coastwise cruising. It offers, for its size, unusually roomy cruising accommodations, 
including a small double stateroom forward and two built-in berths in the main cabin. 
Husky and able, it handles easily and safely under the most severe conditions. The 
oak frames of this boat are planked with genuine Philippine mahogany secured with 
Everdur bronze fastenings. The moulded sheerstrake and all other trim are of specially 
selected Burma teak. Wire rigging and all turnbuckles are Stainless Steel with airplane- 
type swedge fittings. Of lifetime construction and finest materials throughout, like 
. other members of the Herreshoff One-Design Squadron, Seafarer meets the expecta- 
, tions of the most discriminating yachtsman. 





Write for descriptive folder about this or other designs in the squadron. 








—— SPECIFICATIONS — 
Sail area, 344 sq. ft.; l.0.a., 25’; beam, 7’ 9”; draft, 4’. Equipped 
a with small toilet, icebox, galley sink and ample locker space. Oak 
frames; mahogany planking; Everdur fastenings; trim, including 
sheerstrake, cabin trunk, et cetera, of specially selected Burma 
teak. A small motor with a Herreshoff folding propeller may be 
installed as an extra. 
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PRESCOTT WILSON 
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acht Sailmakers 


2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE’ BOWLING GREEN 939-9062 
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6 METRE CLASS 
SUCCESSFUL DEFENDER OF 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


_ Blow the Man Down 


By Eric Devine 


(Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York, 1937, $3.00) 


RIC DEVINE, author of “Midget Magellans,’”’ has gathered from 
books, magazines, and newspapers a surprisingly diverse collection of 
fact and fiction which he subtitles ‘The Yachtsman’s Reader.”’ Probably 
this description is about as accurate as any that could be devised. It would 
have been hard to get this material together under any other classification, 
The short fiction includes an admirable racing story by Alfred F. Loomis, 
“Professional Aid,’’ “Blue Duster” by Charles Rawlings, and ‘‘ What Do 
They Want?” by Archie Binns. There is a tall tale by Captain Abildgaard 
called ‘‘ Bermuda Fever,” and an even more fantastic chapter from Vincent 
McHugh’s adventures of Caleb Catlum. Among the articles on cruising 
there is Captain Joshua Slocum’s account of the building of the Spray, 
from his book “Sailing Around the World.” James Warner Bellah leads 
off the section devoted to racing with “South by East a Half East,” the 
log of a Bermuda race. Herbert L. Stone describes “The History of the 
America’s Cup,” and William H. Taylor covers, in a piece of straight 
reporting, the Cup races of 1934. 

“Dog-watch Gamming” includes a round dozen of pieces otherwise 
undefinable. Zane Grey and Ernest Hemingway on big-game fishing. 
A delightful essay by Donald Moffat, ‘Mr. Pennyfeather on Yachting.” 
Some vigorous remarks from Alan Gray on the unseamanlike contraptions 
to be found in most seagoing vessels and what he would like to do about 
them. Some tempting advice from Warren Gleason on cooking over a char- 
coal pot. Manifestly, this is not a book to be swallowed at a gulp — its size 
and variety preclude that. But it is a very pleasant volume to have around 

M. WaALtiace 


+ + + 


The ABC of Marine Diesels 
By Victor W. Page, M.S.A.E. 
(The Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, $2.00) 


HIS little book describes in simple language the principles and operation 

of the Diesel engine, contrasting them with the other types of internal 
combustion motors. It differentiates between the different makes of Diesel, 
illustrating and describing the various details of pumps, valves, combustion 
chambers, nozzles and so on, a number of clear detail drawings showing the 
different parts of the many models manufactured. There is a valuable 
chapter on fuels and lubrication and one of practical advice to the operator. 

The book is designed for the use of the layman, the man who is not a 
technically trained engineer, and is one of the most practical that we have 
seen. It strips the mystery from the Diesel and reveals it as a practical, 
modern power plant. 

+ + + 


The Seamen’s Handbook for Shore Leave 
By Mrs. Henry Howard 


(American Merchant Marine Library Association, New York, 50 cents) 


HIS, the sixth edition of this well-known pocket size book, has grown 
to a volume of more than 400 pages crammed with information about 
the ports of the world. The first edition was planned for the use of the 
Shipping Board’s recruiting service during the world war. It proved 80 
valuable that it has been revised and brought up to date at intervals since. 
It contains an alphabetical list of more than 400 world ports with the 
names of their inexpensive hotels, hotel rates, legal aids, clinics, doctors, 
dentists, laundries and amusements to be found there. It also contails 
pointed warnings about conditions in different ports, from the necessity 0 
drinking only boiled water to the customs regulations and the dangers 0! 
certain districts. It does not mince words where warning is necessary. 
It contains also a glossary of common words and phrases in Germal, 
French, Italian and Spanish and the monetary units of every forelg? 
country with the corresponding value in United States currency. Radio 
call signals are given for obtaining assistance in case of emergency sickness. 
Planned primarily for the use of merchant seamen, the book has so much 
information of value to anyone on a long cruise, or visiting foreign ports. 
that it has been placed on sale for the benefit of yachtsmen and travelers. 
Copies may be obtained through Yacutrne, or direct from the America! 
Merchant Marine Library Association, 45 Broadway, New York City. 
A foreword by William McFee adds words of common sense. 
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A yachtsman insures his vessel in the expectation that if he should 
happen to be so unfortunate as to have an accident, he would be paid 
:) the cost of the damage promptly and without wrangling. This office, 
own through the experience both of executives and staff, many of whom 


pout 

- have found recreation on the water for many years, is well equipped 

oa to take care of claims with understanding of the owner's needs. 

' 

tors, 

P: Our policies are backed by forty years experience in owning and insuring yachts. 
yo 

af f age oes 
al CHUBB & SON 

ado 

ness. 


S Me (anagers of the Federal Insurance Company and Gtssocialed Companies 
ag 90 John Street - New York, N.Y. 
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CUSTOM FEATURES 
Double planked hull 


Everdur fastenings 
Teak cockpit and side decks 
Honduras mahogany 
houses and trim 
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|THE ANNAPOLIS FIFTY-FOUR 


ee 


fan Pehierensent-of WELT LITE Cra smanshiya 


The ANNAPOLIS FIFTY-FOUR, a custom constructed yacht. Built on a proven 
standardized hull design with interior arrangements and de luxe finish created for each 
individual owner. The design and construction will appeal to the experienced yachts- 
man. Comfort and seaworthiness have not been sacrificed for speed, although cruis- 
ing speeds up to 20 MPH are easily attained. ANNAPOLIS CRUISERS are also built 
in 40 and 47 foot models. Custom designs up to 100 feet. Three of these cruisers are 
now under construction for fall delivery. You are cordially invited to visit our plant 


Twin rudders - Twin screw 


ffice. 
Diesel or gasoline power a 











Tel. 1077 


Sound-proofed throughout Annepatin ma. ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC. 


Chris B. Nelson 


New York Office 
110 East 42nd St. 


Frederick L. Reid N. Erik Almen Tel. CAledonia 5-4494 








British Yachting Notes 


HEN, alittle over twelve years ago, a few British yachtsmen, headed 

by Commander E. G. Martin, promoted the first race around the 
Fastnet Rock, very few people, if in fact any one, could have imagined the 
height of popularity to which deep sea racing in our home waters would 
have reached in 1937. The reasons for this outstanding success are not far 
to seek. This branch of the sport is one above all others, which, by the 
nature of things, should make a special appeal to English yachtsmen, but 
more than that was needed to make certain of continued popularity. It was 
essential that the new venture should be handled by the right men in the 
right way. 

It was fortunate, indeed, that, from the outset, deep sea racing in our 
waters has been in the hands of such men as E. G. Martin, Robert Somer- 
set, H. R. Barrett, Brian Waite and Richard Buckley, and that such en- 
thusiastic support has been given to the venture by the American yachts- 
men who have taken part in no fewer than seven of the ten races which 
have been sailed. In this connection, it is interesting to note that five Fast- 
nets out of the seven in which they have competed have been won by 
yachts of American design and that five times the second prize has fallen to 
American design. France comes second, with three wins, and England last, 
with two — the two English successes were won in 1926 and 1927 when, on 
each occasion, an American yacht was second. 

This year’s Fastnet Race — which is described elsewhere in this issue by 
Weston Martyr — was by far the most impressive of the series since its 
inception, as there were no fewer than 29 starters. The weather conditions, 
unfortunately, were such that it is impossible to regard the relative per- 
formances of the yachts — judged by the finishing or corrected times — as 
indicating their respective capabilities. It is pleasing to note, however, that 
taken all ’round, the average quality of the competing yachts was definitely 
higher than in any of the previous Fastnet races. 

The Dutch Bermuda yawl Zeearend, the winner, owned by C. Bruynzeel 
and designed by Olin Stephens, rates 38.88 feet by the R. O. R. C. Rule on 
a load water line of 40 feet, a beam of 12 feet, and a sail area of about 1360 
square feet. She is a particularly interesting little vessel as, having been 
designed to suit the R. O. R. C. Rule, she represents Stephens’ idea of what 
the rule is asking for or, perhaps, it would be more correct to say, one of 
the types favored by the rule. Anyway, she is a beautiful little vessel and 
one of which her designer may justly be proud. 


The winner of the second prize, the Bermuda-rigged cutter Stiarna, 
owned by Lieut. J. F. B. Gage and designed by Charles Nicholson, rating 
45.28 feet, has a water line length of 45 feet and a beam of 12 feet 6 inches. 
She is a grand sea boat and an excellent performer to windward. 

The third yacht on corrected time, Maid of Malham, owned by J. H. 
Illingworth and Norman Jones, is a Bermudian-rigged cutter designed by 
J. Laurent Giles — 35 feet water line and just under 11 feet beam, rates 
31.91 or only 91 per cent of her water line length as against 97.5 per cent of 
Zeearend and 100.6 per cent of Stiarna. 

The fourth yacht, Bloodhound, owned by Isaac Bell, is a sister ship to 
Stiarna, but is rigged as a Bermudian yawl. 

Elizabeth McCaw, the Stephens-designed Bermudian yawl owned by 
R. J. Reynolds, was the first vessel to cross the line at the finish but, in the 
opinion of her owner, the pride of place should have gone to Latifa which, 
when leading, was becalmed for about seven hours not far from the winning 
line. Lizzie Mac, as she is affectionately called, is 46 feet on the water line 
with 13.84 feet beam, or relatively the same length-beam ratio as that of 
Zeearend, but she rates 49.67 feet or 108 per cent of her water line length. 
It is evident that she has not been designed with a view to making the 
most of the R. O. R. C. Rule, but in spite of this she showed up very well 
under it and secured a very creditable fifth place, in part, no doubt, due to 
her clever handling. The sixth place was filled by the Robert Clark-designed 
Ortac, owned by C.F. King, and winner of the Heligoland and Channel races. 
Ortac is the same length on the water line as Maid of Malham, 35 feet, has 4 
beam of a little over 11 feet and rates 32.75, or about 93.6 per cent of her 
water line length. 

The Fife-designed Bermudian yaw] Latifa, owned by Michael Mason, 
was the second vessel to finish but she probably had the hardest luck of any 
yacht in the race and finished seventh on corrected time. She is 52.46 on the 
water line with a beam of 15.34 feet. She rates 52.41 or 100 per cent of her 
water line length. The new Nicholson-designed Bermudian cutter Firebird, 
a beautiful vessel owned by Ralph Hawkes, had not yet found her true 
form and finished ninth on corrected time. The light weather did not sult 
her and she had bad luck in the way of wind and tide. Her rating of 50.60 
feet is 104.7 per cent of her water line length of 48.33 feet, which is perhaps 
a little high for a boat of her moderate beam of 13 feet. 

While, as I have suggested, nothing of importance can be deduced from 
trial in such light, variable weather, it certainly does tend to show that the 
best relative proportions of water line length and rating length constitute 
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“PVE USED MY LAST DROP 
OF AUTOMOBILE GASOLINE!” : 











WHAT A HEADACHE I got last spring 
when the mechanic handed me my bill i 
for engine overhaul! “Mister,” he said, i 
“that engine was filthy! It’s a wonder 
she ever ran at all. This season, why 
don’t you try a real marine fuel?” .. .- ci 

















e «» SO 1 DID. I used the only gasoline 
made solely for marine use—Gulf Ma- 
rine White. And what a difference! All 
summer long that engine clicked off the 
knots without so much as a sticky valve 


























8 or a gummed-up carburetor! And here’s | ° 
r the best news of all. When I hauled her 
1, out this fall... 

y 

eS 

of 

to 

. ».» THAT SAME MECHANIC looked 
he her over. ‘The fuel lines and carburetor 
h, and valves are clean as a whistle,”’ he 
ng said—‘“‘and say, there isn’t a trace of hard 
7 carbon!”” And by golly, there wasn’t— 
i. because I’d used not only Gulf Marine 
he White gas, but Gulfpride Marine Oil, 
ell too! Here’s one owner who'll never again 
to give a marine engine anything but Gulf 
4 Marine Products! 
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Fastenings 
and TOBIN BRONZE Shafting 


... like these OWENS CRUISERS shown above, these 
30-footers are built by Owens Yacht Company in their 
new Baltimore, Md., plant. 

¢ Boat-wise men agree that EVERDUR* Silicon Bronze 
is the ideal metal for tough, strong, corrosion-resisting 
fastenings and fittings of all types. Rustless as copper, 
strong as steel, EVERDUR contributes much to the last- 
ing strength of any hull. 

¢ Since 1885, TOBIN* BRONZE 
has been the favorite for depend- 
able propeller shafting. Born to the | 
sea, TOBIN BRONZE shafts have 
spun wheels faithfully in all sorts 
of water for more than 50 years. 


Anaconda 
wie Copper & Prats 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 


*Trade-marks Registered 
in U.S. Patent Office 
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— and for some time are likely to constitute — an open question. Anot):er 
debatable point is that relating to the Time Scale, and it has been suggested 
that the smaller craft are too favorably treated by it. On placing the ratings 
of the first sixteen yachts against their positions on corrected times, one 
finds that the order of rating’ of the first eight when added up amounts to 
105, and that of the second eight to 107 — so, on the Fastnet race, little 
fault can be found. M. HeckstTAat-Smitr 


Marblehead Race Week 


(Continued from page 70) 


The final Eastern race had only slightly better conditions, but all classes 
finished and a pair of thundersqualls struck at just the right time for the 
safety of all hands. Then things took a turn for the better and Boston 
drew a grand southwester for its annual regatta, but among the smaller 
craft there were four dismastings; a few capsized, and a number were 
disabled. 

In spite of the wretched racing conditions, the fleets held up remarkably 
well during the first four days. Eastern started 390, 393, and 388 craft for a 
new total of 1171 boats in its annual series and Boston sent away 391 to 
prove that Massachusetts Bay yachtsmen are not fair weather sailors. 
With better weather at the end of the week, totals mounted to 398, 436, 
and 424 for a record Corinthian series total of 1258 boats. 

At the end of the week, Walter Perry’s Massachusetts Bay Indian Class 
knockabout T'wono was adjudged by the Eastern Yacht Club’s Race Com- 
mittee the outstanding performer of the week by leading this class of more 
than 30 boats on points. Twono was the second winner of the Leonard 
Munn Fowle Memorial Trophy. 

A new trophy put in competition for the first time this year was the 
Charles Francis Adams Trophy for the International Star Class. It took a 
sail-off to settle the issue of first possession between two boats of the Cape 
Ann fleet, Gerry Clark’s Sans Souci winning from Maidie II. 

Other notable performances of the week included Cara Mia’s winning of 
the Corinthian’s Class Q Challenge Cup; the triumph of “Bunkie” Gray, 
with Gypsy, over Charles Francis Adams’ Thisbe in the “Eights”; Bob 
Thayer’s fine showing with Rebel in Class R; the rise of younger skippers to 
challenge Charlie Martin’s supremacy in the Yankee Dories, and the four- 
cornered battle for honors in the Winabouts which took the title for the 
largest class sailing from the Indian Class. 


MARBLEHEAD Race WEEK Srries TROPHY WINNERS 


Class Eastern Boston Corinthian Pleon 
(Junior) 
25-Rating, Class Q Cara Mia Cara Mia Robin Sate 
Eight-Metres Armida Gypsy Thisbe* 


20-Rating, Class R Rebel Rebel Rebel 


Class I, Manchester Oriental Oriental Nipper 
Class I, Marconi Reina Reina Reina 
30-Square-Metres Brilliant Lill-Singva Tipler 
Herreshoff Class S Tinker Volante Gale eae 
Triangle Class Teaser IV Periuinkle Teaser IV Teaser IV 
M-B Class Knockabouts Nabob II Evanthia Evanthia Jackanapes III 
Cohasset 17-Footers Shooting Star Sourire Eagle Wing Jing 
International Stars Dart Sans Souci Maidie III Shark III 
Handicap Class A Porcupine Squid Woodchuck Valiant 
Class K, Sonders Tern Tern Tern 

: . . ° Geraldine 
Quincy Pirates Geraldine Yankee Tie { Vanhos 
Mass. Bay Indians Twono Mohawk Lark Mohawk 
Winthrop 15-Footers Prancer Prancer Tie { Seanwer ee 

Blitzen 
Sophomore Class Twinz Agoit Agoit Agoit 
Class T Sinbad Sabrina Sabrina Meteor 
Yankee Dories Louise Grand Turk Nanette Nanette 
Class O, 15-Footers Nabob IT Big Dipper Nabob IT Comet 
Annisquam Birds MER as iy my Nec ens Avis pea 
Manchester 15-Footers Dunt Esk Shamrock Skippy Skippy 
Quincy 15-Footers Claire Claire Bola Bola 
Radio Class WEAN WJR WJR WNAC 
Winthrop Hustlers Badger VII Badger VII Badger VII* Badger VII 
18-Foot Winabouts Tie { Schuss Schuss Bam II Schuss 
Bam II 

Winabout Class Omaha Flirt Why Not Why Not 
International Snipes O.K. O.K. O.K. Sobo 
Cape Cod Knockabouts Clipper Lucky Duck Sandpiper Sandpiper 
Medford Comets Fidget Fidget Lady ee 
Fish Catboats Redfish Whitefish Tarpon IT Redfish 
Annisquam Cats Kitten Kitten Swish Kitten 
National One-Designs Split Tack Val Val Split Tack 
M.I.T. Dinghies Frieze Polarity Frieze pie se 
Handicap Class B Sally (Durkee) Sea Gull Venture Sally (Read) 
Quanapowitt Skimmers No. 4 No: 4. No. 4 No. 4 
Brutal Beasts 

1st Division Bounding Clam Bounding Clam Bounding Clam Bownding Clam 

2nd Division Zig Zag Good News Good News Good News 

8rd Division Squeekie American Boy Leda Zebra 

Tie American Boy 
< 7-Come-11 

4th Division 

Shore Birds Zebu Zebu Zebu Zebu ran 
. re Blue Bird Breezin’ Thru Breezin’ Thru Breezin' 

Cympin Tie { Breein’ Thru 
Papooses Pequot Imp Imp Imp 
Yankee Clippers High Hat High Hat B.G. Archer 


* Pending protests may alter winner. 
Leonarp M. FowLe 
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The 1938 Richardson Little Giant (plan 26-3) with complete cruising accommodations 
for four people, is one of eleven exceptional values in the 1938 Richardson fleet. 
You can save money by ordering your Richardson now! 


TREAT YOURSELF TO A 1938 RICHARDSON 





RICHARDSON 


¥* Plan right now to treat yourself to real boating fun by owning a 1938 
Richardson. 


% The 1938 Richardsons are packed full of new features that make 


these better designed and better built cruisers even more desirable than 
ever before. 


% New lines for more economical speed; the profuse use of chrome 
plated, solid brass and bronze hardware and fittings; increased beam 
for more comfortable accommodations above and below decks; bright 
colored linoleum of pleasing pattern covering cabin and cockpit floors; 
sound insulation that reduces engine roars to whispers; Goodrich cut- 
less rubber strut bearing; swinging portlight type, watertight windows 
and many other features that add to the comfort, speed, beauty and 
value of the world’s finest, low priced, quality built cruisers are available 
without extra cost if you place your order for Fall delivery. 


* Write for free Richardson literature ‘F-38"’ completely illustrating 


and describing the new Richardson Little Giants, Juniors and Cruis- 
abouts. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
377 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, New York 

















LITTLE GIANTS * JUNIORS * CRUISABOUTS 
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SUMMER HEAT 





TO SUB-ZERO 


VALSPAR'S 


Winter PROTECTION! 


‘YOUR VALSPAR’d brightwork that successfully challenges the 

sweltering sun of summer, will withstand even BOILING water, 
at a temperature of 212° F. But after hauling out, adequate 
WINTER PROTECTION is even more vital if you want your bright- 
work, topside and deck surfaces to be 
in good condition in the Spring. 











For your boat: 
VALSPAR MARINE SPAR 
* Tough, yet elastic, VALSPAR YACHT VALSPAR YACHT FINISHES 
FINISHES repel sub-zero cold as easily ; 
as mid-summer heat. After haul out, 
scrub your boat down with fresh wa- 
ter and a good washing powder. Then 
sand down all bruised and open spots, 
and cover with a light coat of VALSPAR 
Marine Spar, Topside Paint or Deck 
Paint, depending upon requirements. 
Go over all your brightwork with 
VALSPAR MARINE SPAR. Be sure the 
temperature is mild and the weather 
dry. Don’t varnish late in the day. Be sure the varnish is 
thoroughly dry. Then put on her winter cover. 


VALS PAR: santitesnapesaien 





For your home: 
SUPER VALSPAR 
VALSPAR PAINTS 











painting, there is a special section 
% on WINTER PROTECTION. Write for 
~ } your copy. No obligation. 
i 4 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 





THE SO av y Paint Makers for 105 Years 
J “4° 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
The Vanish that Boiling In Canada 
1 J — 
“Water made Famous: The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., Toronto 





BOTTOM PAINTS e TOPSIDE PAINTS 
DECK PAINTS e¢ VARNISHES © CABIN ENAMELS 
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Winner and runner-up in Comet Class championship on Raritan Bay. Left to 
right, Sally, Roger and Warner Willcox, and Harry Shields 


Richmond County Wins Comet Championship 


HIRTY-ONE Comets, representing some twenty fleets from localities 

as far west as Toledo, Ohio, and as far south as the Chesapeake, sailed 
in the Third Annual Comet Class National Regatta on Raritan Bay, 
September 11th and 12th. It was the finest collection of Comets ever 
gathered together and the Raritan Yacht Club, the defender, did a splendid 
job as host. The only thing lacking was enough wind to make the series a 
true test of the sailing capabilities of skippers and boats. 

Raritan Bay was very shy of wind throughout the two-day series, the 
last race being finished in almost a flat calm in which the boats finishing 
barely drifted over the line. But it takes more skill, they say, to sail a light 
weather race than a heavy weather one, and the complaint about the 
weather should not detract from the credit of two brothers from the Rich- 
mond County Yacht Club, Warner and Roger Willcox, who accomplished 
the almost unheard of feat of finishing one-two in all three races, against 
29 other boats. Warner Willcox, in No. 66, was first in all three events, 
with Roger, in No. 88, second and close on his heels in all three races. 

Roger Willcox was runner-up in the Junior Championship of the United 
States far the Sears Bowl last month, having three firsts to his credit, but 
losing out when he withdrew from one race after a foul. He was, therefore, 
a hard man to beat, and only his younger brother was able to do it in the 
Comet series. 

Alton O’Brien, of the Raritan Fleet, winner last year, was a good third 
with two third places and a fourth to his credit, while the McNitt brothers, 
of the same fleet, were fourth. E. K. Merrill, of Riverton, N.J., kept his boat 
moving well in the light, variable winds that kept one guessing all the time 
to get a fifth place, seven points ahead of George Barnes, from Skaneateles. 

While the local sailors might have been at some advantage in the tricky 
airs and calms, the course was in the open and fair, so that any catspaws 
could be seen (if not reached) by anyone keeping his eyes peeled. It was 
just one of those unfortunate light spells frequently found in September. 

Clifford Witt, President of the Raritan Bay Y. R. A., the officers of the 
Raritan Yacht Club, including Commodore Gunderson and George Em- 
mons, and the Regatta Committee, headed by W. A. Vincent, handled the 
regatta without a hitch and provided plenty of entertainment ashore as 
well as afloat. The following shows the standing of the leaders in the series. 


Boat Total 
No. Owner-Skip per Fleet Points 


66 Warner Willcox Richmond County Yacht Club 9334 

88 Roger Willcox Richmond County Yacht Club 90 

68 Alton O’Brien Raritan Y. C., Perth Amboy, N. J. 86 
144 Douglas & Edward MeNitt Raritan Y. C., Perth Amboy, N. J. 83 


265 E. K. Merrill Riverton Y. C., N. J. 76 ° 
730 Geo. Barnes Skaneateles, N. Y. 69 
428 D. Verner Smythe Washington, D. C. 68 
669 O. C. Keller Maumee River, Ohio 68 
670 Milton Knight Maumee River, Ohio 68 
512 R. J. Gaustavino Great South Bay, L. I. 67 
429 R.C. Cruit Washington, D. C. 65 
259 Reeves Hicks _ Bayhead, N. J. 60 
733 J. R. Speer, Jr. Talbot, Md. 53 
787 Chas. Allaire Red Bank, N. J. 52 
21 J. A. Griffith, 2nd Barnegat Bay, N. J. 41 
467 James A. Swan Rome, N. Y. 39 
65 W. L. Hendrickson Barnegat Bay, N. J. 38 
479 D.A. Humphrey Rome, N. Y. 37 
176 Albert Newman Red Bank, N. J. 36 
490 R. E. Lent, Jr. Shrewsbury, N. J. 35 
444 Walter Dayton Bayside, L. I. 34 


520 Jane E. MeNeil 


Stone Harbor, N. J. 33 
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Sound Waves 
By LEE SCUPPERS 


F Philip J. Roosevelt, prexy of the North American Yacht Racing Union, 
vice commodore of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club and yacht- 
ing diplomat — to give him just a few of his titles — can return from his 
visit to England with the promise of a challenge for the international 
Twelve-Metre trophy, the chances are that this class will skyrocket into 
prominence next summer. ; 

It is something like four years, or maybe even longer, since the 
N.A. Y. R. U. put upa trophy forinternational racing among the ‘‘ Twelves.’’ 
Always, however, something seemed to interfere with getting this desirable 
competition in motion. A yachting jubilee in Norway, another in England, 
a couple of America’s Cup matches and what not got in the way. It seemed 
as though the idea would never reach fruition. 

Meanwhile, just in case something did happen, three ‘‘Twelves”’ were 
built in this country — Billy Strawbridge’s Mitena, Van 8. Merle-Smith’s 
Seven Seas, and then Clinton Crane’s Gleam. 

Now Roosevelt is abroad, attending the annual conclave of the Inter- 
national Y. R. U., trying to straighten out the Six-Metre rules unhappiness 
and at the same time persuade someone to come over here after the dor- 
mant Twelve-Metre cup. If he succeeds, there is every possibility that four 
and perhaps more new “‘Twelves”’ will be built here in 1938. 

Horace Havemeyer, owner of the English-built Mouette, has been devot- 
ing himself to Star Class racing on Great South Bay, but he is reported to 
be ready to build. Roosevelt himself may join the fold, but only if a chal- 
lenge is forthcoming. Fred Bedford and Briggs Cunningham, who have been 
immersed in Six-Metre racing all summer, already have ordered a ‘‘ Twelve’”’ 
from Sparkman & Stephens. And it would not take much to convert Paul 
Shields, another Six-Metre owner, to the larger class. George Nichols, too, 
is definitely ‘‘big boat-minded”’ and has had Movette under charter. 

The British-American team race for Six-Metres, and perhaps another 
Scandinavian Gold Cup series for ‘‘Sixes” are the only international events 
of importance scheduled for Long Island Sound next summer. There is only 
the remotest possibility that there will be another America’s Cup race in a 
hurry. So the coast seems to be clear for the inauguration of the long over- 
due Twelve-Metre revival. 

+ + + 


The Pequot Yacht Club’s junior crew won the Sound title and then gave 
Long Island Sound its first Sears Bowl victory since Artie Knapp tri- 
umphed in 1922. Pequot’s midgets finished second to Stamford in the 
Junior Y. R. A. series for 14-year-olds. Pequot’s juniors beat six other 
crews in a race for the new Gregory Taylor Challenge Cup. 

Obviously, there is something more than luck behind all this. There is. 
Pequot has a junior yachting organization of 150 children, who get funda- 
mental and advanced instruction in. seamanship, boat handling, piloting 
and racing from one end of the summer to the other. Sailing has a rich 
background of tradition in Southport. 

Just as an example of why Pequot is always at or near the top in juvenile 
sailing competition, on Labor Day, ten Atlantics manned by juniors and 
23 Cape Cod knockabouts with midget crews raced off Southport. Any club 
that can toss nearly 70 trained youngsters into one regatta on a really 
breezy sailing day need not worry about its future. In this connection, keep 
an eye on Seawanhaka. With its new junior clubhouse and its fleet of 27 
Sea Birds, the historic Oyster Bay club is developing a new crop of Merle- 
Smiths, Roosevelts, Meyers and Andersons. 


+e * 


If ever a race committee chairman deserved a medal (and what race 
committee chairman doesn’t?) one should be struck off for Duncan Sterling, 
Jr., of Seawanhaka. Here is a keen young skipper who loves to cruise and 
Tace, who gave up nearly his entire summer to run Six-Metre regattas, 
Six-Metre trials and Six-Metre international events. He has presided over 
More races in 1937 than many a chairman handles during his entire career. 
He began early in May and kept it up virtually without a break until the 
middle of September — week-ends, holidays and sometimes whole weeks. 

The martyred Sterling stole one night off for Seawanhaka’s annual 
Strat ‘ord Shoal Race and, just by way of proving that idleness had not 
dullest his tiller touch, sailed his Herreshoff “S”’ boat Felicity to first place 
In a ‘leet of 30 starters. 
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LUDERSHIPS 


The Last Word 





: heresy 


John D. Reilly, Owner 


YACHT TENDERS 


Our sensational 16-footers available for prompt 
delivery . . . Better than 22 miles s — prob- 
ably the safest and dryest tenders built. 





MERCURY IV 


Arthur E. Pew, Jr., Owner 


MOTOR SAILERS 


A most comprehensive type of yacht, combining 
sailing ability, comfort, appearance, and great 
cruising radius. 40 to 125 feet in length; wood or 
steel. 


POWER YACHTS 


All types, 30 feet and upward; distinctive designs and 
surprisingly attractive prices. 


COVERED STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Designers and Builders 
STAMFORD, CONN. Phone Stamford 4-3137 
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@ The good friend who intro- 
duced me to Bushmills told me 
that I might find the first drink 
strangely fascinating. And indeed 90° 
he was right. I never tasted whis- 
key so distinctive. So much so in 
fact, that I found great pleasure 
in developing a taste for it. I’m 
one who didn’t have to take seven 
drinks of Bushmills to discover 
its marvelous quality. But I must 
say that after the seventh drink 
you can’t talk to me about whis- 
key unless it’s Bushmills. It has 
such a full, soft, round body. It is 
certainly the de luxe whiskey 
from Ireland. Keep a bottle on 
hand — for your own special en- 
joyment, and for the enjoyment 
of very special friends. 


ROBUST AS OLD RYE 
MELLOW AS OLD BOURBON 
TANGY AS OLD SCOTCH 


YOUR GUIDE TO &> GOOD LIQUORS 


© 1987, N. D. P, C. 
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_ THE WHISKEY THAT HAS EVERYTHING 
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A bale of seaweed big enough to have served as the medium for steami.g 
a mess of clams and baking a couple of dozen lobsters attached itself to the 
keel of Charles Ames’s Egret in the last race of the national championship of 
the Atlantic Class and deprived the Cold Spring Harbor skipper of the title. 


+ + + 


They laughed at Lief when she came to the starting line for the City 
Island Yacht Club’s annual sailing race around the Middle Ground, but 
when the corrected times were figured the little green bath tub from Man- 
hasset Bay had won. She was the last to finish, but the first to get a prize. 
Proving again that the race is not always to the swift, or the large, or the 


handsome. 
roe ae 


Tch, tch, tch! Such carryings on. Larchmont’s race committee celebrated 
the end of its season’s work on Labor Day by pitching its chairman, Jack 
(The Horse) Dickerson, off the club float into the harbor. Supposing all 
race committees indulged in this ritual? On second thought it might not be 
such a bad idea. Suggest it to the Lee Rail Vikings, Spun Yarn. 


From the Gulf of Maine 


By ELIZABETH COOPER 


HE final event of the August series of races was sailed by the members 
of the Northeast Harbor Fleet at the end of the month. John Tyssowski, 


.of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., sailing Valee, won in the 30-Square-Metre Class 


with a total of 608 points. Kayleen, skippered by Harry G. Haskell, Jr., 
of Wilmington, Del., was first in Class A, Lawley division, with 656 points. 
Class B was won by Henry T. Reath, of Philadelphia, sailing Vega, with 
697 points. Samuel W. Morris, Jr., of Philadelphia, was the final victor in 
Class A, Rice division, with T'sana, 755 points. The MDI Class victory 
went to Henry G. Brooks, Jr.’s, No. 6, with 768 points, and William B. 
Eddison’s Woozle took the Bullseye Class with 802 points. 

The last race was sailed in a three-knot southerly wind with 47 boats 
competing. The winners were Aquila, J. C. Eddison, in the 30-Square- 
Metres; Aeolus, Louise and Alan Mecllhenny, in the Lawley “‘A’s”; Kit 
Kat, Dr. William Earl Clark, in the “‘B’s’’; Tsana, Samuel W. Morris, in the 
Rice ‘‘A’s”; No. 6, Henry G. Brooks, Jr., in the “‘MDI’s”’; and Fidget, 
Francis Iglehart, in the Bullseyes. The regular program of the fleet has 
been extended into September with a series of special races. The Northeast 
Harbor Fleet is one of the best organized and most enthusiastic groups of 


yachtsmen in Maine. 
+ + + 


Fifteen boats of the Centerboard Club of Portland were towed out to 
Portland Head to watch the start of the Monhegan Race on August 28th. 
After the big boats had gone over the line, the Centerboarders raced back 
to their base in the yacht basin. 


+ + + 


The newly formed Association of Maine Yacht Clubs held a meeting 
at the State House in Augusta on September 9th. A constitution and by- 
laws were adopted and officers elected for the coming year. On the Board 
of Directors are William H. Clifford, 3rd, of the Portland Yacht Club; 
J. N. Southard, Rockland Community Yacht Club; Henry Rawle, North- 
east Harbor Fleet; Arthur F. Porter, Boothbay Harbor Yacht Club; and 
Dr. Maurice King, Penobscot Yacht Club of Bangor. The officers are as 
follows: President, William H. Clifford, 3rd; Vice President, J. Hallowell 
Vaughan, Bucks Harbor Yacht Club; Treasurer, Edgerton Sawtelle, Port- 
land; Secretary, Everett F. Greaton, Augusta. 


+ + + 


William D. Stevens’ ketch Mary Otis reached Plymouth, England, safely, 
having made the 2500-mile trip from Portland in 23 days. She will cruise 
in European waters until after the hurricane season and then return to 
Florida. 

+ + + 


Commander Donald B. MacMillan returned to Portland at the begit- 
ning of September in the schooner Gertrude L. Thebaud, after a two months’ 
expedition’ to the Arctic. Equipment was transferred from the Thebaud 
to Commander MacMillan’s schooner Bowdoin, and then the former left 
for Gloucester where the expedition will disband. 


+ + + 
The Grenfell supply schooner George B. Cluett arrived in Portland from 


Labrador with a party of 35 college and preparatory school youths aboard. 
She took on supplies and sailed for Lunenberg, Nova Scotia. 
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Florida Trade Winds 


By VIVYAN HALL 


N PREPARATION for the arrival of visiting yachts Florida has been 
busy dredging, building, and rebuilding. With the new cross state canal 
opened last March, new city yacht basins at Fort Pierce and Fort Myers, 
new slips at Miami and at St. Petersburg, a new deep water anchorage at 
the Palm Beaches, and a new boat yard at Daytona Beach, boat owners will 
find improved facilities pretty general. And with government figures givin 
a 40 per cent increase last year over the preceding season, a similar increase 
is in sight for this winter. 
Don’t forget to register in the Southbound Shove-Off book which Everett 
Morris, Motor Boat Editor of the New York Herald Tribune, is keeping 
at the Tribune office at 230 West 41st Street. 


ee oe 


Sea Island, which the south-bound yachts pass just before reaching 
Florida, is one of the most beautiful spots on the South Atlantic Coast and 
is a grand place for a restful break in the trip either south or north. Nine- 
foot draft may be carried up to the yacht club dock. 

+ + + 


All Jacksonville boat yards have had a busy summer, the Merrill-Stevens 
Dry Dock Company with both commercial and pleasure craft, the Gibbs 
Gas Engine and Boat Works on everything from Coast Guard patrol boats 
to 12-foot motor skiffs, and the Huckins Yacht Corporation on their usual 
run of Fairform Flyers. A recent haulout on the Gibbs floating dry dock was 
the 165-foot Coast Guard cutter Pandora. Among the larger yachts in Jack- 
sonville as the season opens are W. K. Vanderbilt’s Alva, Francis Taylor’s 
Aldebaran, Charles E. F. McCann’s Chalena, Mrs. Alfred I. DuPont’s 
Gadfly, Edsel B. Ford’s Onika, and Richard J. Reynolds’ Zapala. The first 
three are with Merrill-Stevens. 


+ + + 


Jacksonville race events reached a peak in August with marathons lead- 
ing the interest in sailing, canoeing, and motor boating. Nathan Mallison’s 
Seminole Canoe and Yacht Club sailing canoe event was captured by the 
Greig-Parrish combination, and we expect that the Wyse-Mallison crew 
took first honors in the tenth annual paddling marathon. In Commodore 
Frank Kurka’s St. Johns Yachting Association two-day cruising race to 
Green Cove Springs, 25 miles up the St. Johns River and return, fifteen 
boats competed with the fleet champion, Billy Arnold, winning the trip up 
by only a minute, and R. M. Fortson the return by four and a half minutes. 
Certainly close time for 25-mile races. The marathon series closed with the 
sixth annual motor boat race to St. Augustine. Nine inboard and outboard 
drivers covered the choppy 55-mile course with N. H. Nickolson’s Chris- 
Craft runabout winning in 1:38:30. Francis P. L’Engle, who already had a 
leg on the Biser Trophy, the perpetual prize for this event, suffered motor 
trouble close to the finish and took second. 


+ + + 


The Ancient City Yacht Club, St. Augustine, announces the following 
officers for the current year: commodore, C. C. Spades; vice commodore, 
H. N. Rodenbaugh; rear commodore, F. H. Hendrich; secretary, Henry 
Wolcott; treasurer, William Couzens, Jr. The usual sailing regatta is planned 
for New Year’s Day, together with other events during the winter. The 
Smyrmis Boat Yard has under construction a 42-foot twin screw Kermath 
powered cruiser for John E. Pickering from the designs of Yacht Sales and 
Service, Inc., Philadelphia. With a maximum draft of 2 feet 10 inches for 
the new boat, Mr. Pickering will be able to get into out-of-the-way spots in 
his Florida and Bahama cruising. Another interesting boat being built by 
this same yard is a 42-footer for the Marine Studios, under construction on 
the beach about 15 miles south of St. Augustine. The purpose of this vessel 
will be to “bring back alive” everything in the tropical fish line from a 
guppy to a 19-foot hammerhead shark. Designed by E. B. McCrohan along 
the lines of the Florida shrimp boats, she will carry a movable 20-foot live 
fish well, or tank, which can be passed out through the transom to pick up 
sizable catches without injury to the specimens. 


+ + + 


Equipped to the last detail, including lounging rooms and showers for 
the ladies, the newly rebuilt Daytona Beach Boat Works, Inc., will offer 
complete boat service. New landlocked mooring docks, carpenter and 
machine shops, and covered wet storage berths with eight-foot depth are 
some of the improvements. Mr. Sherburn Becker, president, has associated 
with him as general manager M. L. Chadwick, formerly of Eau Gallie. 


+ + + 


The double-barrelled Indian River town of Coco-Rockledge is proud 
of the season’s record established by Commodore George C. Cannon’s new 
Gray Goose. Driven by Hugh Gingras, himself the builder of several “225’s,” 
this hydroplane is at present leading the ‘‘225” class in points. 
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On your next cruise, 


take your telephone 
with you! 


F you're going South this winter, you'll find the sea- 
going telephone is well worth having aboard. Down 
the coast — and all the time you re cruising in Southern 
waters —it will keep you in touch with family, friends 


or business associates as casily as though ashore. 


Western Electric's 50 watt equipment is designed 
especially for off-shore work on large yachts. It gives 
dependable long range communication through land 
stations at Boston, New York, Miami, Seattle, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. For smaller boats there is 
lower powered equipment for short range radio service. 

Whichever type is best suited to your particular 
needs, you Il find the apparatus compact, sturdy, as 
easy to use as your telephone at home. 


Get full details now from Western Electric Co., 
Commercial Dept., 195 Broadway, New York. 


Telephone Convenience puts to sea... with 


Western Electric 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 
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GOING SOUTH: 





-OXS<~ CONSOLIDATED 39’ & 42’ 
Play Boats now building for the southern 
season. Custom built quality at stock 
boat prices. Don’t buy until you see what 
Consolidated has to offer. Send for folders. 











Fem DIESELS CUT “DORETA'S” 


RUNNING COST fh 80% 





It used 
to cost $6 an hour for fuel to take 
the Dorefa out — until her owner 
repowered her with a pair of F-M 
36’s. Not only did they cut fuel 
costs by eighty per cent, but they 
added a great deal to her former 
cruising range, made her sweeter to 
handle. No longer does vibration 
make a pleasure cruise impossible. 
No longer do exhaust fumes from 
gasoline linger all over the craft. 


And fire, that worst of all hazards, 
is a nearly forgotten possibility. 









Before you build, buy, or convert, 
ask “Diesel Headquarters’ for full 
information on what an F-M 36 can 
do for your craft. Write for Bulletin 
3600-106 — address Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., General Offices: Chi- 
cago. New York — Boston — Balti- 
more — New Orleans — Jackson- 
ville — Dallas — Los Angeles — San 
Francisco — Portland, Oregon — 
Seattle. Branches with service sta- 
tions in principal ports. 





POWER, 


PUMPING 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


Diesel & Fig 






7002-OA27.493 
on2ed. 


AND EQUIPMENT 


WEIGHING 








YACHTING 


The Port of Palm Beach is to have a new 16-foot anchorage basin ready 
by November. Reaching 7000 feet north from the Palm Beach Country 
Club and extending 500 feet east and west, this basin will have convenient 
yacht tender landings at Bethesda Park on the west side and the Florida 
Sailfish Club on the east. 

In anticipation of an influx of pleasure boats through the new Okeecho- 
bee Canal, St. Petersburg is spending $20,000 this year for additional slips 
in its three yacht basins on the Tampa Bay front. 


Great Lakes Breezes 


By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE annual regatta sponsored by the Chicago Daily News was sailed on 

August 28th in ideal weather, with the result that 147 starters, from 
sailing dinghies to large schooners, crossed the line. This is the biggest fleet 
that has ever participated in a regatta on Lake Michigan. The major 
winners were Betty Bro, Milton Friend’s smart little cutter, which took 
first place in the Cruising Division, and Gossoon II, the crack ‘‘R” boat 
owned by Malcolm Vail, Sterling Morton and Joseph Moller, first in the 


Universal Division. Go aes lly 


The Lipton Cup series conducted by the Chicago Yacht Club for Class R 
yachts was won this year by Alert IV, owned by T. J. Morris, with two 
firsts and a second. Morris won the first two races handily but finished 
second to Gossoon in the third. The class continues to be as popular as 
ever on Lake Michigan. Seven “‘R’s’”’ competed in this series. 

ie? 


The Triangular Race, conducted over Labor Day jointly by the Jackson 
Park, Columbia and Chicago Yacht Clubs, brought out a fine fleet for the 
first leg, Jackson Park to Michigan City, some 48 yachts crossing the line. 
Just before the start a fresh norther set in, making it a close reach. In no 
time at all the wind was blowing 25 miles and kicking up a nasty sea, caus- 
ing most of the yachts to reduce canvas. 

It was a wet ride but a fast one, and Scarab, Lawrence and Joseph Gold- 
berg’s big yawl, finished first to take the Noble Trophy, which is won by 
the first yacht in, regardless of handicap or division. However, she couldn’t 
save her time and Fred Wacker’s Eight-Metre Warrior took first place on 
corrected time in the Universal Division. 

Johnny Snite brought his schooner Bagheera in first in the Cruising 
Division, but not far enough ahead to prevent Manning Hodgdon’s little 
cutter Sally from getting the Cruising Division time prize. 

The next leg, from Michigan City to St. Joseph, was sailed on Sunday 
with the wind blowing hard from the northeast and a big sea running. This 
discouraged many of the crews, as it was a 30-mile beat dead to windward, 
and only sixteen yachts started. However, the Lake appeared worse than 
it was, as the seas, still running from the north, were long, and the yachts, 
while heading right into them on the starboard tack, could sail over them, 
while the port tack was sailed almost in the trough. The fleet again made 
fast time, the larger yachts having an elapsed time of about seven hours. 
Rubaiyat won first place in the Cruising Division and Warrior again was 
first in the Universal Division. 

The last leg, from St. Joseph to Chicago, was sailed Monday which 
turned out to be a fine day, the sea smooth and a light breeze which, after 
an hour of shifting, set in from the north, providing a broad reach. Although 
a slow race, it was a most enjoyable one as the weather was what most of 
the fleet had ordered, permitting them to relax and get thoroughly dried 
out. Betty Bro took first honors in the Cruising Division, and Siren, the 
famous “‘Q” owned by Howard Baxter’s Grand Rapids syndicate, won in 
the Universal Division. 

The Hamilton Club Trophy, awarded to the yacht in the Cruising 
Division with the greatest number of points for the three races, went to 
Bob Benedict’s Southern Cross, and the Dreadnaught Trophy, sailed for in 
the Universal Division on the same basis, went to Warrior. 


+ + + 


Many of the new yachts built this year were so late in getting out that 
their owners haven’t had time to get them really tuned up for the races. 
Among them are Wells Lippincott’s Fair Wind, Ed Olin’s Ruth L., Ephraim 
Banning’s Lord Jim, Carson Hoover’s Eslyn and Alva Smith’s Trade Wind. 


+ + + 


The Great Lakes Star Class championship series, sailed off the Sheridan 
Shore Yacht Club, August 15th to 21st, was won by Ernest Roberts, rep- 
resenting the Ivy Y.C., Peoria. Roberts, sailing Blue Bill, a new boat last 
May, scored 54 points. Lockwood Pirie’s Twin Star was runner up with 50 
points, followed by Ibis, Philip Upton, with 48 points. The series was part 
of the Sheridan Shore’s Race Week program. Roberts’ victory means that 
the next annual Great Lakes Star Championship goes to Peoria. 
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“Mandoo II,” D. Spencer Berger’s Alden yawl, had a most successful season 


Massachusetts Bay Flashes 


By ED. EARLE 


HE busiest season in years finally gave up the ghost late last month at 

Marblehead, with race committeemen breathing sighs of relief as they 
returned to devote full time to business matters. The rapid succession of 
major events, such as the biggest race week in history, the Sears Cup, the 
Eastern and New York Yacht Club cruises and the Class J series, gave 
officials a large proposition to handle. The season carried on in lively 
fashion almost through September, with the International Eight-Metres 
racing for the Eastern Challenge and Ladies’ Plate trophies. While the 
sagacious Charles Francis Adams sailed his Thisbe to lift the Challenge 
Cup for the Cohasset Yacht Club there was a two-wave length margin as 
James C. (“‘Bunky”’) Gray, at the helm of Herbert Farnsworth’s Gypsy, 
nosed out Thisbe for the Ladies’ Plate. The Class J romp of the Ranger was 
staged a week too soon as the ‘‘ Eights” had plenty of rail-down racing and 
practically none of the drifting match hue which colored the ‘big sticker” 


series. 
ae 


The first of the new Yankee One-Design Class boats went overboard at 
Britt Brothers yard, on the Saugus River. With the impressive backing and 
the composite ideal of the leading designers, this class is expected to be 
going strong out of New England ports next season. 


+ + + 


Carlisle Watson, of the Portland Yacht Club, has sold his schooner 
La Reine to Clarence Postley, of New York. This 75-foot flush decked 
schooner was designed by John G. Alden. 


+ + + 


D. Spencer Berger’s Mandoo II, from the board of Alden, had a success- 
ful season, winning the majority of runs on the Eastern and New York 
Yacht Club cruises against all competitors, and finishing first in the matter 


of elapsed time in every race. 
+ + + 


The first interesting bit of news in the local racing world and the first 
concrete start in a busy winter program is the announcement of an order 
received by E. Arthur Shuman, Inc., for a new Eight-Metre from a Marble- 
head yachtsman. She will be built by Britt Brothers, of Saugus, for delivery 
earl y next spring. C. Padgett Hodson of the Shuman office drew her lines. 
She is quite a departure in rigging and her model looks like a winner. No 
hew “Eight” has been built for Marblehead since 1929 and the autumn air 
1s now filled with rumors of more “Eights” to be built this winter. 


+ + + 


Speaking of Eight-Metres, one of the most enjoyable post-season days 
was the Marblehead to Gloucester and return races of the “Eights” and the 
30-S¢ juare-Metres for splendid prizes put up by ex-Commodore William T. 
Aldrich of the Eastern Yacht Club. Charles P. Curtis’ Ellen and Herbert 
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UDVALCO 


TRADE MA ARK 


OAK FRAMES 


(Ready-to-Bend) 


Builders of the best boats standardized on HUD- 
VALCO FRAMES years ago. They are now available 
to all boat builders who look for quality. HUDVALCO 
KEELS are the best money can buy. Genuine 
HUDVALCO products are stamped with 
the ‘“H” in the Acorn 


Write today for particulars and prices on 
HUDVALCO Finished Frames 
and HUDVALCO Keels 


HUDSON. VALLEY LUMBER CO., Inc. 
NANUET, NEW YORK 


Twenty-Flve Miles from Times Square 
Telephone: Nanuet 210-211 
New York Direct Wire: MArble 7-3312 











@lenmore's 
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Going South ? 


Enjoy the Florida Season 
ina VINYARD “40” 





HIS compact and husky model can be owner op- 

erated. A fine, stiff, weatherly cruiser, with ample 
freeboard, Vinyard stout construction and custom 
appearance. Accommodations are provided for seven 
people and the ‘40’? has many of the special features 
found on the larger Vinyard cruisers. Also available 
in a sport fishing model. For full particulars write the 
Vinyard Ship Building Company, Milford, Delaware. 











Why put your boat up this winter? 


Bring it 
down to 
sunny 


ST. PETERSBURG 


On the Gulf of Mexico 


YACHTSMEN and boatmen from all corners of the 
world will meet in St. Petersburg this winter, for 
it is the recognized boating center of Florida’s 
Gulf Coast. Plan to meet them here. Everything 
is lined up to give you a grand time. 


If you are on the Atlantic seaboard, you can bring 
your boat through the new cross-Florida canal 
from Stuart to Ft. Myers. If you come from the 
aes valley, you will have protected waters 
nearly all the way. 


St. Petersburg is making many harbor improve- 
ments, including additional slips for sicitiinn Wats. 
Rare climate, sport and hospitality await you here. 
For booklet and further information write M. O. 
Neal, Chamber of Commerce — or the St. Peters- 
burg Yacht Club, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


* 
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Farnsworth’s Gypsy were the winning “Eights,” while Rear Commodore 
Harry N. Bloomfield’s Lill-Singva and Horace Bent’s Blue Bill II were the 
prize receivers in the “Squeaks.” 


+ + + 


The last of the new Boston Police boats from the designs of Eldredge- 
McInnis, Inc., the Michael H. Crowley, was launched with the pomp and 
circumstance of a 100-piece police band. The 58-foot Seawanhaka schooner 
Sunbeam, formerly owned by Linus C. Coggin, was sold through the office 
of Eldredge-McInnis to Col. John L. Roberts, of New York. This office 
has received an order for a day cruiser for a Toronto yachtsman. 


+ + + 


The 50-foot express cruiser for ex-Commodore Stanley Ferguson, the 
Trim-Too, from Eldredge-McInnis designs, was launched at Graves Yard, 
Marblehead. Commodore Ferguson is the father of Clinton Ferguson of 
rowing, inboard and outboard fame. Other sales through this office include 
the 30-foot auxiliary sloop Ariel to C. H. Cushing, of Weymouth; the 35- 
foot motor sailer Harbinger from J. C. B. Washburn, of East Greenwich, 
R. I., to Paul Burdett of Marion. Harbinger was designed by Gordon 
Munro. The 42-foot power boat Dolphin, from the board of Eldredge- 
McInnis, has been bought by Charles C. Ryder of Wellfleet. The 46-foot 
Matthews Cruiser Spad has been sold to Capt. E. W. Higgins, of Boston 
and the 34-foot Marblehead Cruiser Gay to B. J. Kenneally, of Boston. 


+ + + 


Sparkman and Stephens have a busy year ahead. Six new Dark Harbor 
One-Design 21-footers will be built at Lawley’s Neponset yard for Dark 
Harbor next year. The new Week-Ender cruiser is drawing favorable in- 
terest in this section and Lawley’s will build the new 35-footers, provided 


six are ordered. 
+ + + 


William W. Crowninshield and Edgar Harding, two popular yachtsmen, 
are now associated with E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc. Sales made through 
this office during the summer season include the 76-foot power cruiser 
Jageo II to Quincy Bent; the 86-foot twin screw Lawley cruiser Paladin, 
from the estate of the late Henry A. Morss, to A. B. Modine, of Wisconsin; 
the 76-foot twin screw power cruiser Saunterer, in conjunction with Master- 
son & Schlegel of N. Y., to a New England yachtsman. The Marblehead 
36-foot cutter Actaea has been sold to a Marblehead yachtsman. Actaea 
was designed by Frank C. Paine and was second in her class in the 1936 
Bermuda Race and third in the fleet. She has been a winner in many 


auxiliary races since then. 
+ + + 
« 


Donald C. Starr’s new yawl, building at Simms’ Dorchester Yard from 
designs of 8. S. Crocker, is well along and will be tried out late this month. 
Crocker is working on a couple of ketches and a cutter for New England 
yachtsmen. 


Detroit River and Lake Erie News 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


OST mortems on the I. L. Y. A. regatta indicate considerable interest in 
extending the meet to five days. The regatta formerly consisted of five 
days of activity spread over a week but was cut to three days in 1934. It 
seems that now the good old days are back and everyone wants to forget 


the late restricted schedules. 
+ + + 


The Windsor Yacht Club, organized last winter, has completed its club- 
house and now has an even hundred members. The clubhouse is on the 
Canadian shore, opposite Peche Island, popular summer anchorage for 
Detroit yachts. 


a) ae a 


The Sandusky Yacht Club, whose clubhouse was blown into Sandusky 
Bay by a cyclone in 1924, is at last about to begin construction of a new 
building. Blocked for several years by politics in getting a location in the 
big waterfront park and by commercial enterprises in securing other sites. 
the club has finally leased a tract adjacent to the park and the municipal 
yacht basin. The new building, it is estimated, will cost $10,000. 


+ + + 


One of the fine new cruisers at Detroit is Rex Jacobs’ Matthews 50.” 
She has white deckhouses and bright blue decks. Rex, who acquired what1s 
considered the best 22-Square-Metre at Detroit this season and seems 
assured of the season title, feels that he is quite nicely equipped withboats 


now. 
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Harry Kendall, chairman of the D. Y. C. regatta committee, was on the 
spot September 12th when he called off the 44th annual D. Y. C. Sweep- 
stakes after the Weather Bureau raised the small craft warning signal. 
But luck was with him for his tenth season on the job. The following day 
presented ideal sailing weather. 

The Gardner Bowl, for the best corrected time for boats of 25 or under 
rating, went to Neil Lynch’s Class R Gypsy, while the Gardner Cup, for 
boats of under 20 rating, went to Rex Jacobs’ 22-Square-Metre Spray. 

The Governor Hazen Pingree punch bowl for the yawl, schooner or ketch 
making the best corrected time was won by R. 8. Marx’s ketch Panchara 
III. Jacobs also took the Grace M. Mercer Cup for the winner of the 22- 
Square-Metre Class, and the Seymour-Voelkner Trophy for “Sixes” went 
to Tommy Fisher’s Challenge. The Edgemere Bowl for cats was won by the 
youthful Cy Gillette, with Seasault, and Pat Clancy’s Scrapper won the 
J. T. Wing Trophy for Stars. 


+ + + 


The University of Michigan will open its extension course in piloting and 
celestial navigation in Detroit on November 10th. This is the fourth year of 
the course which has each year attracted from twenty to thirty students, 
the majority of whom are yachtsmen. 


Lake Ontario Notes 


By CHARLES F. COLE 


ETERMINED to get in all the sailing possible before the long period 

of cold sets in, Corinthians on Lake Ontario and the Finger Lakes of 

Western New York have set themselves a strenuous program for what re- 

mains of the yachting season. Club races scheduled at the Rochester Yacht 

Club will carry well into October and should provide plenty of action for 
the early fall months. 


+ + + 


Interclub races and local contests have kept the sailors in this region from 
going stale during the last month. The 12th District Star Class champion- 
ship events on Cayuga Lake drew eighteen boats from Lake Ontario and 
from Keuka, Seneca, Canandaigua and Cayuga lakes. Three days of racing 
were originally scheduled, but the first day’s contest was called off for lack 
of wind. The next two days provided cloud bursts, high winds and periods 
of calm to give the boys a varied weather menu. The upshot was that 
Lansing Hoskins, of Seneca Lake, won the individual title with his Andi- 
amo, formerly owned by John Taylor Arms, III, and the fleet champion- 
ship went to Otsego Lake. The Rochester Yacht Club’s representatives 
were John Heinrich’s Silver Slipper; Bill Nevins’ Emmy Lou and “Oc” 
Marth’s Tario. Heinrich, until this season a sailing tyro, made the best 
showing for the Rochester tars, winning a fourth place in the series. 


+ + + 


Another new sailing organization has been added to the rapidly length- 
ening list in Upstate New York. The latest is on Conesus Lake, where 
three fleets have been formed, one boasting eight Comets, another twelve 
Larks, and the third, three Snipes. Skippers and crews have taken steps to 
form a duly accredited club, and sites for a new clubhouse are being in- 
vestigated. 


+ + + 


Not content to stay long in home waters, R.Y.C. members did a bit of 
Voyaging during the month. . . . Bert Sharp took his Ten-Metre sloop 
Blue Goddess across the Lake to Toronto for the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition races. . . . He managed to garner a second place in competition 
with Gardenia, Nonchalant and Yolanda, of the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club, Sea Lark and the Larchmont “O,’’ of The Youngstown Y.C. Gar- 
denia won the first race and Nonchalant the second. . . . Blue Goddess 
finished fourth in the second race, owing to time lost when one of her crew, 
Floyd Bortle, fell overboard. . . . The Exhibition races were the most suc- 
cessful on record, with about 125 craft of all sizes in the fleet. . . . The 
R.Y.C. basin was empty over Labor Day when the fleet went off on a holi- 
day cruise originally destined for Fairhaven. . . . It ended at Sodus Bay 
When a screaming nor’easter blew up and piled lashing waves high on Lake 
Ontario. . . . Commodore Doyle was on the job when he rescued Penguin, 
a small cruiser out of Rochester, pitching and wallowing in the heavy seas 
with her engine dead. Two men and two women were aboard. . . . Two 
R.Y.C. International dinghies, Venture, skippered by George Ford, and 
Dollar Down, sailed by Bill Tarr, invaded Canada the same week-end in 
taces with teams of the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C., at Montreal. . . . The 
Rochester boats swamped their rivals, Venture winning two firsts and a sec- 
ond, and Tarr winning a first, a second and a third in three races. . . . 
Seore, R.Y.C., 2034 points; Royal St. Lawrence, 10. 


A little «DIRT’”’ 











— 





HEN the going gets 

rough, dirt that usu- 
ally slumbers peacefully in 
the bottom of your tank 
starts jumping and slop- 
ping around—works down 
the gas line—plugs the car- 
buretor—stalls the motor— 
causes your guests to hang 
over the rail. 

“Never again,” you say— 
and you install the W-C 
Gasoline Strainer. Large, 
oversize brass bowl cannot 


break. No. 2 size, capacity 
one quart! Strainer spe- 
cially built for marine use 
—very fine mesh, the high- 
est quality durable Dutch 
Weave Brass Screen. Stops 
the dirt—removes it from 
the gasoline. Does NOT 
plug up, but simply depos- 
its dirt in bottom of set- 
tling chamber, which is 
easily drained and cleaned. 
The W-C Strainer will pay 
you back many times in 
trouble saved and danger 
avoided. 

Our 1937 Catalog is 
chock full of gadgets for 
the discriminating boat- 
man—a handy _ reference 
and guide. 25¢ in stamps 
or coin brings you a copy 
by return mail. 


Wircox. Crirrennen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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WINTER STORAGE YACHT-DROME 


100’ x 300’ CLEAR SPAN 
Announcing 


City Island Boat 


Building Corporation 


EDWARD HEHRE, President 


Founder of Dawn Boat Corp., and Designer and 
Builder of Fine Yachts Since 1906 


Formerly WOOD’S YARD 
Established 1860 


A new 100- by 300-foot Storage 
Building ready by October 15th for 
Winter Storage. Our 300-ton Rail- 
way leads into the New Building 
which has 23 feet clear headroom. 


The CITY ISLAND BOAT BUILD- 
ING CORPORATION, now in full 
operation, has the most complete 
facilities for new boat construction, 
repair work, general service and 
storage. 


The yard is conveniently located on 
the easterly shore of City Island and 
has at least 20 feet of clear water at 
all times. 








Hauling *‘V anitie’’, America’s Cup 
Class Yacht on our 300-ton Railway 


TWO MARINE RAILWAYS 


125-300-ton Capacities 


COMPLETE WOODWORKING, MA- 
CHINE and PAINT SHOPS and 
MOLD LOFT 
Make Reservations Now for Outside Stor- 


age at $2.00 per Foot or Inside Covered 
Storage at $3.75 per Foot 


We Invite Your Inquiry on New Boat Construction 


City Island Boat Building Corporation 


FOOT OF MARINE STREET, CITY ISLAND, N. Y. 
Telephone: City Island 8-1214 








Q Christmas Present 


; for Dour Nautical Friend <: 
A Subscription for 


YACHTING 


FOR THE: WINDJAMMER, THE POWER BOATMAN, 
THE CRUISING MAN OR THE RACING MAN 


One Year, $4.00 Two Years, $7.00 Three Years, $10.00 


(Canadian Postage, 50c a Year Additional; Foreign Postage, $1.00 a Year Additional) 
SINGLE COPY PRICE 50c 


Please indicate below if you wish an attractive gift card 
sent to the recipient 


Subscription Dept., YACHTING, 205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $......... 

















Please send YACHTING to: 




















Name Name 

Street Street 

City City 

State State 

___ Years (Send Card Years (Send Card 
Sender. Address 
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West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


YLSBY SPALDING, veteran Los Angeles racing and cruising sailor, 

has purchased the 109-foot schooner Ramona from Past Commodore 

H. W. Rohl, of the Newport Harbor Yacht Club. Ramona, designed and 

built by Herreshoff in 1920, is regarded as one of the finest large schoonerg 
in commission on the Pacific. 

Her purchase by Spalding makes more likely Ramona’s entry in the San 
Pedro-Tahiti race projected for the summer of 1938 by the Trans-Pacific 
Yacht Club. 

Owners of three other large windjammers in the South Coast area have 
signified their desire of making the 3,600-mile jaunt to Papeete, proposed 
to appease the appetites of offshore sailors as the next Honolulu ocean race 
has been postponed until 1939. « 

io oe 

The Newport-Balboa area was the center of South Coast sailing during 
August. The new pleasure port launched its first annual Race Week series, 
August 3rd to 8th inclusive, and on the last two August week-ends ran off 
another sporting series for the sloop classes. 

Race Week winners in the various classes follow: Universal Rule cruis- 
ers, Francesca, Harold Barneson; Forty-five-foot Class cruisers, Stormy 
Petrel, Willis E. Hunt; Large sloops, Westward,-C. A. Page; Class R, 
Heather, T. E. Johnson; California “Thirty-twos,’’ Altamar, Douglas 
Brothers; Six-Metres, Lanai, William Slater; Stars, BY-C, Harland Beards- 
lee; Pacific Coast one-design sloops, La Cucuracha, Joseph Jessop; Snow- 
birds, Number Sixty-One, Dick Monroe; Knockabout sloops, H. Halledell. 


+ + + 


The big feature of Newport’s end of August series was the “homing 
flight” event of the Snowbirds, in which 76 of the 12-footers participated. 

First honors were taken by 13-year-old Steve Titus, with Ha Ha, just a 
minute faster than his sister Renata, 15, in Mystery, over the 10-mile 
windward-leeward course inside the bay. 

Over the outside ocean course, William A. Bartholomae’s new Eight- 
Metre Yucca won all four races; Fred Lyons won the Star series with his 
new Spooks; and Florence Vidor’s Tempe IV was the winner among the 
Pacific Coast one-designs. 

+ + + 


Bill Withington, young Pasadena outboard wizard, added more luster to 
his fame at Long Beach on August 8th when he won the Class A, B and C 
trophies in the annual Southern California outboard championships. 

Bill won five straight heats easily in the three divisions after dropping 
the initial Class A heat to Fred Mulkey as a result of a balky motor. He 
won the Class A cup with his famous On My Way, took Class B honors with 
Time’s A-Wastin’ and topped Class C with Idiot’s Delight. 

Bill Downey, of Long Beach, captured the Class F racing runabout 
honors; Roy Collins won in Class F hydroplanes; Herbert Rimlinger in 
Class C service runabouts; and the reliable Bill Schuyler’s Miss Lompoc 
walked off with Class C racing runabout money. 

+ + + 

Sixty-three ‘‘small fry” skippers participated in the fourth annual San 
Pedro ‘‘Home Town” regatta on August 21st-22nd, sailed over the Cab- 
rillo Beach protected courses in light weather. 

Winners: Star Class, Maia, Earl Spangler; 21-footers, Blue Sea, Paul 
Johnson; 19-footers, Rambunctious IT, Glen Cowie; 16-footers, Lark, Mitch- 
ell Todd; Flatties, Rioteer, Ed Munsey; 13-footers, Marlin, John Cravath; 
Snipes, Quien Sabe, Darby Metcalfe. 

ae 

Bubbles . . . Commodore W. L. Stewart, Jr., confirms reports that his 
new schooner Santana, flagship of the Los Angeles Yacht Club, will be an 
entry in the 1938 Bermuda race. Another possible West Coast representa- 
tive is James Flood’s doughty San Francisco yawl Dorade. Dorade and 
Santana finished in that order among twenty-two starters in the 1936 race 
to Honolulu. . . . Dorade, by the way, has just received a revamping, alow 
and aloft, at the Wilmington Boat Works which Flood and Olin Stephens 
believe will make her even faster to windward. She has received a new mail- 
mast, with Everdur tangs and stainless steel rigging, which saves 300 
pounds in weight aloft. In addition, 500 pounds of inside ballast have been 
removed from Dorade and 300 pounds of lead added to her keel. . - - 
Wilmington Boat Works also commissioned, in August, Hugh Angleman’s 
43-foot cruising sloop Sea Nymph, built from her owner’s designs and 
almost identical with Philip Chancellor’s ketch Sea Waif, formerly owned 
by Angleman. . . . Peter von Wagner, who sailed from San Pedro 2 
June for an extended South Seas cruise in the 38-foot ketch Mwundeamo, 
with three companions, reports his safe arrival at Nukuhiva, in the Mar- 

quesas, after a 34-day run from San Diego. . . . Dr. William H. Rambo, 


of the California Yacht Club and former owner of the cruiser Corsair, has 
purchased the converted Eight-Metre Commander from Temple Ashbrook. 
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Narragansett Bay Gossi 
§ Y P “TRE HEU IS bee Pern G 
By JEFF DAVIS 
E HAVE just pulled a new one in Rhode Island, and I think it’s an Ou v 
original, an ‘‘all ’round junior small boat sailing championship.”’ It 
isn’t intended to compete with the national junior championships, it’s just * F az A J . 
a sort of a ‘‘sand lot” game for our own kids to be played in our own back 
yard, and it looks as though it might go over in pretty good style. First vertisement — 
We have a lot of small boat classes in Rhode Island waters, and to win 
the championship, a crew of a couple of kids must be able to lick the other @ 
crews sailing all kinds. The game had its first tryout early in September HEC 
with three crews sailing three races in three kinds of boats, nine races in all, 
and the top total points determined the winners, a couple of kids from the 
; only kid association in the State, the Narragansett. Bay Beetle Cathoat ; 
pally : Should tell you something about 
The first match was at the Warwick Country Club in dinks. Freddy 
Mason and ‘‘Bubsy” Gladding won two first and one second for eight BALTZER-JONESPORT BOATS and 
points, Billy Schmid and Charlie McCloskey got a first, second and third 
i for six points, and Virginia Barnbrook and Ruth Wolf got a second and the people who build them. We should 
two thirds for four points. 
- Then they went over to Bristol Highlands a couple of days later and : 
y sailed in Beetles with the same result. Schmid and McCloskey would have like to tell you how a thousand men 
, had another second if they hadn’t crossed the finish line in the wrong direc- . 
$ tion and let the girl crew into the place while they went back to cross labored fifty years to perfect this hull 
- “proper.”’ Total score, Beetle Association 16, Barrington 12, Warwick : 
. Country Club 8. — this balanced hull — but to do so 
l. Remember what a nice day for racing Saturday, Sept. 11th, was? We ; 
had it northeast in Rhode Island and plenty of rain with it, but the kids all would require many words. Our 1938 
2 reported at the Edgewood Yacht Club for the final round in Snipes. The 
1. two boys from the Beetle Association played true to form, two firsts and cruisers now ready in literature form. 
a one second; the Edgewood boys caught one first and two seconds, and the 
le girls were tail-enders three times, but worked just as hard in the last race tiie ieiiaauanel 
when they knew they hadn’t a Chinaman’s chance to finish anywhere but 
t- last. Total point scores: Beetle Association, 24; Edgewood, 19; Warwick 
is Country Club, 11. BALTZER-JONESPORT BOAT CO., INC. 
ne We are looking for five or six crews in the contest next year. The deed of Medford, Massachusetts 
gift of the Tilden-Thurber trophy provides that not less than three nor BOAT BUILDERS SINCE 1885 — THE JONESPORT TITLE REG. IN U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
more than six crews may enter in any one year. 
to + + + 
C 
Ed Tiffany has bought himself a short-rigged auxiliary schooner named 
Aloha that was built at Lunenburg, N. 8., a dozen years ago, and has sold ee 4 y DE 
ng : : ? 
“" his power boat Dot to Burleigh Cheeney. 
th a ee STUFFING BOx ES 
ut Malcolm Chace has bought the 68-foot motor sailer Halaia through the 
in Furnans Yacht Agency, at Fairhaven. Halaia is one of Bill Hand’s designs, 
0C built by Hodgdon Brothers at East Boothbay in 1930. She was formerly 
| owned by Kenneth L. Taylor and hailed from New Bedford. 
: * + +> 
“a Another new one for Narragansett Bay and the largest of the Barrington 
Yacht Club fleet, is the 90-foot twin screw Apache, formerly owned by : li Hivde Stufine B 
na Henry H. Windsor, Jr., of Chicago but hailing from Camden, Me. She has There is more metal in a yae tuiing box. 
“4 been bought by Arnold T. Peterson, of Providence, and brought to Warren, Furthermore, the long packing chamber per- 
th: R. I., to be overhauled at the Alder yard. mits more turns of pack- 
i ing that makes a tight job 
Wound-up the racing season (that is the club open races, there’s some without wearing the shaft — 
> —_ stuff still going) with a long distance race for the allowance class from over-pressure. The 
: ats from the Rhode Island Yacht Club, September 12th. Had three in a : . 2 
wl so-called cruising class, two in Class A, three in Class B, four in Class © special bearing metal as 
aD and two in Class T. We didn’t consider the “‘T’” Class long distance racers, sures longer life. All these 
va - they wanted to race so we let them but gave them only a 1314-mile features make Hyde the 
: ourse, 
7 P cruising class and Class A went around Gould Island, 31 miles, and best buy. 
P sses B and C went around Prudence Island, 2514 miles. And there were ° 
300 some surprises. The Gelineau boys’ Sonder Buccaneer, with Harvey Flint as HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, ane 
- skipper, beat the next boat in her class by nearly 20 minutes actual sailing Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Ass’n 
bP time and nearly 28 minutes corrected time and made the best corrected 
ee time in Classes B and C. Henry Benson’s old cat yawl Gannet, designed 
ea and built by “Nat” Herreshoff in 1891, outsailed all the boats in the com- 
eo bined — A and cruisers except Manatauqua, beating the Class Q Ariel II 
More than eight minutes actual sailing time. And in Class C, Amory PROPELLERS. STRUTS 
= Sker ty’s Alerion, another of ‘Mr. Nat’s” boats that he designed and built A 
at" BM ‘cr his own use in 1913, finished 1214 minutes ahead of the second boat in AND STUFFING BOXES 
nbo, the class and was 15 minutes ahead of the 30-Square-Metre Pintail. Send for this booklet, ‘Propeller Efficiency.” It will tell about Hyde Propellers, Stuff- 
he Class winners were: Cruising class, Gannet; Class A, Manatauqua; Class ing Boxes and Struts, and other Hyde products that always get you home safely. 
a B, Buccaneer; Class C, Alerion; Class T, Bonito, Leighton Bohl, Jr. 
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Among those to whom nothing 


but the finest is good enough, . 
the Bausch & Lomb Binocular 


is the natural choice. And they 
know its price to be but a small 
investment for.the extra bril- 
liance of its image, the wide 
sharp field it affords, the sturdi- 
ness of its structure. Shown 
above B & L 7 power, 35 mm 
Binocular, $86. 


CATALOG... 
Explains why you need this fine 
binocular. Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Co.,'494 Lomb Park, 


_ Rochester, N. Y. 














PLAY SAFE! 


Store your compass and other 


navigational instruments with 
experts. We will test and 
store them and advise you if 
any repairs are necessary. This 
will save you money, worry, 


and hurry in the spring. 


s 
KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
90 State Street Boston 
38 Water Street New York 











The Tenth Fastnet 


(Continued from page 37) 


I think it was her crew who told me 
that, owing to thick fog, they never 
saw the Fastnet at all. However, 
hearing breakers in about the right 
spot, they sailed all round them. 
They also got an additional and 
confirmatory fix — they heard Irish 
voices shouting high above them. 

The next lap was a run to the 
Scilly Bishop (the course has been 
changed this year). It was one of 
those nasty runs when you do not 
know whether to use the spinnaker 
or a balloon jib. Latifa went so fast 
here that she ran right away from 
the field and had the race as good as 
won. Lizzie Mac fought a duel with 
Stiarna and passed her, but Stiarna 
cut her out at the Bishop turn. 
Stiarna’s landfalls were faultless. 

Bloodhound held too far to the 
south. Trenchemer’s compass played 
her false again and she made her 
landfall at the Seven Stones, the 
wrong side of the Scillies altogether. 

Latifa passed the Lizard, east- 
wards, at 7:00 p.m. on the tenth. 
Here, within reach of the finish, she 
was eight hours ahead of the next 
two boats, Lizzie Mac and Stiarna. 
The light SW wind was failing, 
promising a night of calms, and 
Mason, Latifa’s owner, decided to 
hug the coast to Plymouth instead 
of taking the direct course across 
the bay. He was banking on finding 
a little wind off the land, close in. 
Instead, he found 17 hours of calm. 
And Lizzie Mac crawled slowly 
along the direct course, to beat 
Latifa in by a short head. 

To Ducky Endt must go the 
credit for keeping Lizzie moving in 
the fainting, quartering airs. He 
literally pulled her along the last 
fifty miles with a little piece of 
string made fast to the spinnaker 
boom instead of the heavier guy 
and trimmed the spinnaker to a hair. 


And here'I should like to say, 
having spoken with all the crews, 
that every boat encountered her 
soft spot or spots at various times 
and places. And the boats that 
gained prizes were the boats with 
crews who refused to admit there 
was no wind and who kept them 
moving somehow. 

I should also like to say this: the 
Lizzie Mac crossed the starting line 
two seconds too soon. She did not 
know this and sailed on to lead the 
whole fleet home. She was disquali- 
fied under the rules. But when the 
ocean racing men at Plymouth 
heard about this, they said: “‘Tripe! 
The Lizzie Mac sailed 3,000 miles to 
get into this race. And what’s two 
seconds, anyway? Rules be damned! 
She beat us fair and square, so we 
rule she be not disqualified.” 

So Lizzie Mac got the prize for 
being first boat to finish. And good 
luck to her! 

Zeearend won the Cup, being 
fourth to finish; and the only yachts 
that beat her, boat for boat, were 
Elizabeth McCaw, Latifa and Sti- 
arna. She outsailed eleven bigger 
boats and won on time from Maid 
of Malham by over four hours. She 
crossed the finish line one minute 
ahead of Bloodhound. When I 
asked her crew how they did it, 
they said: “She is a good boat. 
When there is wind, she goes fast. 
When there is no wind, she goes a 
little slower.” 

In the Cruiser Class, Banba won 
the Hongkong Cup, with Rose 
second, and the Jolie Brise Cup 
for the first cruiser home was 
collected by Asta. The Sappers in 
Ilex polished off the Gunners and 
the Highland Brigade in Rose and 
Saladin for the Inter-Regimental 
Cup. The Navy had a man hurt 
and took him into Queenstown. 


Corrected 
Yacht Owner Finish Time 

Zeearend C. Bruynzeel, Jr. 17:32 (llth) 85:29 
Stiarna Lt. J. F. B. Gage 14:17 (11th) 87:46 
Maid of Malham Lt. Com. J. Illingworth & N. Jones 07:06 (12th) 89:46 
Bloodhound Isaac Bell 17:33 (11th) 89:54 
Elizabeth McCaw —=siRX.. J. Reynolds 13:24 (1lth) 90:09 
Ortac C. F. King 07:53 (12th) 91:13 
Latifa M. H. Mason 14:03 (1lth) 92:40 
Hamburg Hamburger Verein Seefahrt 09:09 (12th) 98:54 
Firebird Ralph Hawkes 00:30 (12th) 100:56 
Banba A. Rosling 07:15 (12th) 101:01 
Ilex Royal Engineer Y.C. 18:03 (12th) 101:55 
Aile Noire G. Baldenweck 16:57 (12th) 101:58 
Neith Major G. Henderson 11:21 (12th) 102:57 
Trenchemer W. D. M. Bell 09:36 (12th) 106:35 
Rose Royal Artillery Y.C. 09:17 (12th) 108:00 
MacNab J. J. Joass 18:44 (13th) 112:49 
Asta Marine Regatta Verein 20:14 (llth) 113:08 
Roland von Bremen S. K. Das Wappen von Bremen 03:31 (18th) 115:41 
Phryna R. A. Bevan & H. W. Paton 19:53 (13th) 116:12 
Nanette N. King 26:31 (14th) 121:20 
Zoraida Capt. Franklin Ratsey 18:58 (13th) 121:59 
Senta H. Schmidt 18:37 (18th) 123:21 
Chough . W. A. Wetherby-Mein - 12:48 (14th) 124:48 
Saladin Highland Brigade Club 11:15 (14th) 130:02 
Arktur U. Deutchlander 08:11 (14th) 131:32 
Peter von Danzig _ A.S. V. Danzig 05:47 (14th) 133:41 
Ettsi IV W. V. Alter Corpsstudenten E. V. 18:28 (14th) 140:42 
Pam Lt. E. A. Woodward 22:54 (13th) 167:08 
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HERE’S YouR ANSWER 
TO ALL PAINT PROBLEMS 


HE most complete line of Marine 


Finishes on the market—made espe- 
cially for yachtsmen by a yachtsman, 
and backed by the reputation for quality 
of this 40-year old concern. Every prod- 
uct is pre-tested in the Davis laboratory 
and in the waters of the Chesapeake 
and the Atlantic. Ask your marine 
supply dealer or write direct for full 


information and free color card. 


THE H. B. Davis COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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by Howard I. Chapelle 


Author of 
The History of American Sailing Ships 


Mr. Chapelle, recognized as 
one of the leading writers on 
sailing craft of all descrip- 
tions, offers a companion 
volume to his History of 
American Sailing Ships. This 
volume deals entirely with 
small craft from which the 
present day yacht has been 
developed. Drawings by 
Charles G. Davis. Plans and 
lines by the author. $4.00 
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Bound South in the Fall 


(Continued from page 52) 


all desire to kill birds after seeing 
the sad decrease in numbers even 
during the few years I have been 
going south. My shooting now is 
done with a telephoto lens. 
Weather is always an important 
factor in the plans of yachtsmen and 
the matter of temperature has al- 
ready been emphasized. Weather is 
discussed briefly in the Inside Route 
Pilot, on page 9, but a few more 
comments may be of value. 
Probably the best time to start 
the southern passage is the latter 
part of September. Real fall 
weather, with its frequent stiff 
northwesters and-cold rainy north- 
easters, has not yet set in around 
New York. There is plenty of time 
to enjoy the glorious autumn of the 
Chesapeake and the Sounds of 
North Carolina. The chances of a 
late hurricane catching you are 
small and there will be ample warn- 
ing by radio and in the press when 
one is on its way. If this should 
occur, hunt the smallest hole you 
can find which is surrounded by 
high land, secure all loose gear on 
deck, tie up with everything you 
own or can borrow, button back 
your ears and hope that the center 
passes well clear of you. The insur- 
ance companies now offer substan- 
tial reductions in southern water 
premiums if the boat is not taken 
below Morehead City, North Caro- 


lina, before November 15th, which 
shows how they feel about the dan- 
ger from hurricanes. 

Before making an open water 
passage, try to get the official 
weather forecast. Readings of a 
single barometer do not mean much 
until you get pretty well south. 
However, above Hatteras, espe- 
cially later in the fall, a slowly fall- 
ing glass will probably bring south- 
erly winds, warmer temperatures 
and light rain, followed by a clear- 
ing northwester whose strength will 
be proportional to the amount the 
glass falls. A rapidly dropping glass 
frequently predicts a northeast 
storm which may reach gale force 
and is always bad for small craft 
offshore. A moderate or even strong 
northwester is ideal for boats going 
down the Jersey coast. The wind is 
offshore and you can give her what 
sail she will take and make fast time 
in smooth water, but it will kick up 
a wicked slop in New York Bay and 
make progress up Delaware Bay 
practically impossible. The Inside 
Route Pilot’s advice for small craft 
to wait for the ending of a north- 
wester to start across open water 
should be taken with judgment. I 
did that once on a 90-mile passage 
and found the wind coming smack 
on the nose from the southwest 
before I was half way there. 

(To be concluded) 


International Match for Barthel Trophy 


(Continued from page 49) 


relations perpetuated by such 
matches as the one for this trophy. 
Perhaps if there were more yachting 
in Italy, Germany and Japan there 
would be more people alive in Spain 
and China. 

The visitors went home to De- 
troit and Chicago with more than 
the cheese and the trophy — the 
earned goodwill of the sailors of an- 
other nation who had provided the 
very boats in which they had 
scored their triumph. 

The contest was among crews 
representing the three international 
associations of the Great Lakes, in 
three Toronto yachts with even 
Performance records. Each crew 
had the same yacht twice in the 
series of six races. They changed 
boats every race. The Eight-Metres 
they used were all Canada’s Cup 
aspirants: Invader II, designed by 
Fife, built in Scotland, and raced in 
Canada since 1931; Vision, designed 
by Nicholson, and built in England 
for the Canada’s Cup contest of 
1930; and Norseman, all-Canadian 
despite her name, designed by Roué 
and built in Toronto for the same 
contest. Members of the Royal Ca- 
hadian Yacht Club, to whom they 

long, made them available for the 


competition, and this club provided 
the facilities for it and entertained 
the crews. The boats were so even 
that each came home in front twice 
in the six races. The races were al- 
ternately triangular and windward 
and leeward, on short courses in 
Lake Ontario, off Toronto Island. 
They were seven and one-half miles 
and eight miles in length, the tri- 
angular courses being sailed once 
around and the two-mile straight- 
aways twice. The courses were 
short, so as to allow of two races 
daily. 

The contest was to determine the 
Eight-Metre championship of the 
Great Lakes. The wind gods were 
short of breath, but blew like billy- 
be-damned when it was all over. It 
was a pretty even thing all round, 
more so than the score by points — 
11-10-9— would indicate. The 
Lake Ontario crew, skippered by 
Freeman E. Burrows, head of the 
syndicate owning Norseman, got 
the start in the first race, when they 
sailed Vision; in the second, when 
they sailed Invader, and again in the 
third and the sixth, when they 
sailed their own Norseman. But 
Skipper W. S. Faurot, of Chicago, 
got the start in the fourth with 
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Model 8-125D develops 125 Horse Power at 
1750 r.p.m. shaft speed. Available in direct 
rive or with reduction gear. 


LYCOMING “EIGHTS” 


Two Model 8-125 D, reduction geared, Lycoming Marine Engines 
power this 45-foot Dawn Cruisér‘‘Nanuk”’owned by Commodore L.M. 
Waugh, of the New York Athletic Club Yacht Department. This fine 
boat is typical of the many new cruisers being powered by Lycoming. 
Ask your boat yard or engine dealer about Lycoming’s complete line. 
Lycoming Manufacturing Company, Williamsport, Pa. 
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Tough Glass 


FOR A ROUGH PASSAGE 


HEN you’re shipping green water .. slam- 

ming into wind and seas ... the glass in 
your portlights, windscreens and deck-house 
windows must be tough. That’s why you need 
the greater strength and security of Herculite 
Tempered Plate Glass. It’s four times as strong 
and flexible as normal plate glass of equal thick- 
ness. Far more resistant to impact. Yet clear, 
brilliant and beautiful . . . offering undistorted 
vision. You can get Herculite through any of 
our branches. Write for complete information 
to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Grant 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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International manufactures Herreshoff- 
Bristol, a hard anti-fouling racing paint, in 
accordance with Herreshoff for- 
mula. At the better yards and 
chandlers, $15.00 a gallon. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND 
ON CHAMPIONS 


Spark Plugs come much closer to de- 
termining the state of health of your 
engine than you may possibly realize. 
Their condition may spell the differ- 
ence between youth and old age in 
performance. Demand Champions be- 
cause you want a better performing, 
more reliable engine. You can always 
depend on Champions. 
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Fill out coupon 
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HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION &_ 
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Norseman, and again in the un- 
completed fifth race, when sailing 
Vision. What is more to the point, 
he scored second in the final race, 
putting Lake Michigan one up on 
Ontario, with which the upper lake 
was tied. Skipper W. R. Fisher, 
of Detroit, had a run of seconds 
with Norseman, Vision and Invader 
in his starts —someone’s got to 
be second — but he came through 
with a first in the final race. 

The handsome Barthel Trophy, 
donated by Commodore Otto Bar- 
thel, of Detroit, Commodore T. K. 
Wade of Toronto and Commodore 
W. G. D. Orr, of Chicago, has been 
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available for the Yacht Racing 
Union of the Great Lakes for g 
number of years. Various uncon- 
trollable causes have postponed 
competition for it, but this year 
Major W. F. N. Windeyer, veteran 
Canadian yachtsman and new pres- 
ident of the Yacht Racing Union, 
got it fairly launched with the hap. 
piest of results. Eventually it may 
be fought over by yachts and crews 
representing the associations of the 
lakes incorporated in the union, 
each selecting its champions by 
strenuous preliminary competitions, 
so that they will be the proven best 
of the lake from which they come, 


Eighteen Days Off Scatari 


(Continued from page 73) 


All these little matters are easy 
to take when you are harpooning 
swordfish for a living and can stick 
them under water or as soon as you 
spot them on top. When you are 
rod and reel fishing and have to pre- 
sent the bait in that sea, however, 
or if a fish takes the bait and you 
have to fight him, it is no easy job. 
Last winter, B. Davis Crownin- 
shield and I decided to go to Louis- 
burg and see what we could do 
about following up the magnificent 
job Michael Lerner did in pioneer- 
ing those waters in 1936, when he 
broke the North American and 
Atlantic records in one day. 

Crowninshield had a 32-foot 
cruiser built in the spring of this 
year by Graves, of Marblehead. 
She was designed by Albert Clout- 
man, has a beam of 10 feet 2 inches, 
and is powered with a 97 hp. 
Chrysler Crown with a 2:1 reduc- 
tion gear, which gave her a top 
speed of about 12 knots. Her name 
is Honker, and she proved herself 
exceptionally able. 

Crowninshield brought John 
Yerxa, of Boston, to navigate for us. 
Mrs. Farrington came along, as the 
only fish she has not caught, and 
really wants to catch, is a broad- 
bill. Only four women in the world 
have pulled the trick thus far. 
Captain Larry Bagby, who was 
with the Lerner “expedition the 
year previous, came all the way 
from Miami to act as fishing guide, 
and I have never fished with a bet- 
ter man. To top off our crew, we 
had Captain John Poole, of Louis- 
burg, his job being to help us look 
for fish and show us the ground. 
We had, in fact, almost everything 
we desired except the two most im- 
portant items: bait— which was 
extremely hard to obtain this year 
— and the broadbill. 

This last item proved a sore dis- 
appointment. For the first time in 
twenty years the great schools of 
swordfish went wide of the coast. 
Instead of shipping three or four 
carloads of fish to Boston every day, 
the buyers were lucky to get half a 
car, and most of these gentlemen 


were finding the going tough. The 
American schooners were going 
back with fifty or sixty fish after a 
month’s trip, whereas they usually 
have two hundred or more in that 
length of time. Louisburg’s largest 
shippers, the Lewis brothers, had 
only 280 fish by August 20th. In 
1936 they had 1,440. On August 
14th, 1935, 430 fish were brought 
in to Louisburg. This year the best 
day saw only 213. 

We managed to get offshore four- 


teen days out of the eighteen, butin © 


that time all we saw were ten fish. In 
an average year we would have seen 
that many in a single day. Six of 
these went down before we could 
maneuver the boat to present the 
bait. We had two strikes, and 
Crowninshield caught the only fish 
that was taken up there this year. 
We saw this fellow but couldn’t get 
a bait to him. Then he swam up and 
pulled it out of the outrigger when 
it was well under water, with the 
boat hardly moving, and we had 
nobody to thank for him but Larry 
Bagby and the experience he has 
had in catching broadbill. 

Our last day proved to be the 
only fairly good one, as far as hav- 
ing a flat sea was concerned, but the 
wind was from the east, which is not 
a good wind for broadbill to surface 
anywhere on the Atlantic Coast. It 
was Mrs. Farrington’s turn to fish 
after Crowninshield had gotten his 
broadbill, which, although a midget 
of only 124 pounds, was neverthe- 
less greatly appreciated. 

We had about given up hope 
when, at twelve o’clock of this last 
morning, John Poole sighted a big 
fish that would have gone well over 
400 pounds. We put the bait to him 
and he went down. For about four 


‘minutes we lay there with the 


clutches pulled and the bait under 
water, when suddenly the line was 
snapped out: of the outrigger. We 
could hardly believe our eyes. Mrs. 
Farrington gave the fish 150 feet of 
line and struck him beautifully. 
Bagby gunned the boat to aid her, 
but the old warrior came ups 

his head and spit out the bait, whieh 
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S YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


At this time of year, many boat owners 
need to make minor repairs. Here are 
six time-tested products that will fill 
your needs: 


FERDICO CANVAS CEMENT 
FERDICO SEAM FILLER 
JEFFERY’S C QUALITY 

MARINE GLUE 
FERDICO CANVAS- 
PATCHING ADHESIVE 
TRAILER-TOP CEMENT 
ETERNALASTIC 
Your dealer has these products. Look for 
them and our attractive counter-display. 
Buy a trial tube of each, and keep your 

boat in condition. 


Write for our folder: ‘*Some Things We Have Learned 
About Laying Canvas” 


LW. Ferdinand € Co.Ine. 











the new... 
1938 


BOATS Ra BEAUTIFUL 


ADMIRALTY SERIES 
“34” peers **46" pe “54” 
STANDARDIZED CRUISERS 


FEATURE 
SILENT OPERATION 


combining 
© Burgess Silent Muffler 


© Soundproofed 
Engine Compartment 


@ Insulated Cabin 


OTHER EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


include the famous Burger ANTI-ROLL 
BOTTOM construction, extra strong hull, 
unusually spacious interiors. Smart, modern 
appointments throughout. 


Write for full details 





BURGER SALES 


(COMPANY) 
Door104, Navy Pier, Chicago 
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was a mackerel caught five days 
before — the best we could get. 
You expect such breaks as these 
when you fish for broadbill, but for 
an hour after you feel as if you had 
been hit on the head. Our spirits 
were aroused, however, two hours 
later when Poole sighted another 
fish. I never saw one act more 
promisingly. A little fellow of prob- 
ably 200 pounds, he flipped his tail 


in a wave of greeting when he saw - 


us, and then went under, to come up 
instantly and roar into high in a 
great dash for the bait. Within two 
feet of it, he suddenly pulled up 


short and swerved off to one side, 
went down, and was not seen again 
— no stale bait for him. Experience 
has taught me that all members of 
the marlin and broadbill families 
have a keen sense of smell. 

“It was a sad finish for our trip off 
Scatari, and nothing to do but wait 
for another season. It took me six 
years to catch my broadbill off 
Montauk, so I know from experi- 
ence how my wife felt. I do think, 
though, that it would be almost 
impossible to go off Cape Breton on 
two consecutive trips and not catch 
a single fish. 


A Marine Conversion 


(Continued from page 59) 


Pausing with the glass at my 
lips, I inhaled an aromatic whiff 
that fairly staggered me. 

“Well, well,” I commented, as a 
tingling glow spread from beneath 
my belt to my finger tips, “your 
cocktail is easy to drink. In fact, it 
requires no effort at all!” 

As we set our empty glasses on 
the tray, the etymologist astonished 
me by proposing that he should pre- 
pare the evening meal. 

“With the utensils that I have 
taken the liberty of adding to your 
equipment,”’ he explained with an 
amazing assurance, “it should re- 
quire but a few minutes to prepare 
an excellent dinner. Let me give 
you another cocktail, to console you 
for the momentary loss of my com- 
panionship.” 

Sipping the cocktail with an ever 
increasing sense of well being, I 
watched a full moon rise like an 
enormous golden ball above the 
wooded shore astern. What a per- 
fect evening! What a delicious cock- 
tail! And what a delightful com- 
panion the etymologist had turned 
out to be. To be sure, when it came 
to derivations, he might be a bit of 
an etymological kangaroo jumping 
about from one word to another; a 
regular boomer, in fact. But he was 
a good old boomer at that! 

“Would you think it strange,” I 
asked, turning towards the com- 
panionway, ‘if I were to call you 
Boomer?” 

“Not at all,” he replied genially. 
“T’ve been expecting something of 
the sort for some time.” 

“Really?” I exclaimed. “Since 
when?” 

“Since the second cocktail,” he 
said with a laugh, in which I joined. 

Laughing heartily, we descended 
to the cabin in a merry mood. At 
the foot of the ladder, I paused and 
stood gaping in amazement. For a 
fleeting second, I questioned the ac- 
curacy of my vision. I seemed to see 
a table, my old cabin table, on 
which a cloth of light green linen 
had been spread and set with china 
and glass of rainbow hues, with 
silver knives and forks gleaming on 
either side of neatly folded napkins. 


“For heaven’s sake, Boomer!”’ I 
gasped. ‘‘What have you been up 
to?” 

“Just a little surprise,” he said. 
“T hope you don’t mind. You see, 
my sister is an expert at this sort of 
thing. When I told her about our 
cruise, she contributed the equip- 
ment.” 

“Your sister is a public bene- 
factor,” I declared with conviction, 
an hour or so later. “In all my boat- 
ing days I’ve never eaten a dinner 
like this!” 

“Tt’s good of you to say so,” my 
companion responded modestly. 
“My sister will be glad to learn that 
I didn’t disgrace her. She arranged 
the menu. In fact, she planned a 
series of meals, to last a week or 
more. It’s a pity that you have to be 
back in town on Monday.” 

“T’ve been thinking about that,”’ 
I replied thoughtfully. “You see, I 
had planned to take my vacation 
later in the month. But it, would 
really work out quite.as well if I 
were to take it now. I could arrarigé 
to do so by sending a night letter.” 

And so we cruised for two weeks; 
and I have never enjoyed two weeks 
so much! 

The next morning, I told him that 
he was to have entire charge of the 
culinary department. He was tre- 
mendously pleased and. asked if I 
would object to his taking over the 
domestic department to the extent 
of pumping and scouring the bilge, 
and tidying up the cabin generally. 
Upon receiving my gracious con- 
sent, he planned the work so that 
he could do it in installments with- 
out interfering with our cruising 
schedule. 

When the cabin was sweet and 
clean and absolutely spotless, he 
turned his attention to the deck and 
topsides. After the initial scrub- 
bing, he was on deck every morning 
at dawn, with his trousers rolled 
up to his knees, mopping up the 
dew. 

In partial payment for his work 
as deckhand, cook and steward, I 
made a determined effort to in- 
struct him in the rudiments of sea- 
manship. At the conclusion of our 
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CASEY 33’ KNOCKABOUT 
AUXILIARY 


Dimensions: 
L.O.A. 33’0” // 
L.W.L. 25’0” 
Beam 9'6” 
5/5" 


Draft 

















The above photo aus how trim and pleasing she , 
looks, also a little of her speed 
HE CASEY 33-ft. Knockabout Auxil- 
iary has proven her metal. During New 
Bedford Race Week, sailing against a fast 
field of cruisers up to forty feet, she made 
the remarkable performance of beating her 
nearest competitor by thirteen minuteéy 
Following is part of a newspaper account of 
the races: 
“MAJOR J. CASEY’S ‘LAZY 
LASS’ DIVISION C CRUISER 
CAPTURES FLINT TROPHY 


“The outstanding wins were those 
of Major J. Casey in his ‘Lazy Lass’ 
beating his nearest competitor by 
thirteen minutes and five seconds 
in the Cruising Class, Diyision C. 
Major J. Casey wins the Austin 
Flint Cup the first time it has been 
awarded....”” 


t 





This‘ sturdy little cruising auxiliary can 
be rigged either as a kmnockabout or 
yawl. She is designed to be a small com- 
fortable cruiser with full headroom, large 
galley, 4-5 comfortable bunks, toilet 
room, plenty of locker space, etc., and is 
an excellent little craft for coastwise 
racing. She has about 6000 Ibs. of iron on 
her keel making her stiff and able, and 
with her in-board rig she is easily handled. 


NE of our standard 30-ft. shallow draft 

cutters has wona surprising number of 
races on Long Island Sound, capturing 
half a dozen cups. ‘Another, cruising in 
Nova Scotia, rode out a storm outside of 
Yarmouth in beautiful fashion. Still 
another has cruised up and down to 
Florida and to the Bahamas, proving 
herself very safe and comfortable. If you 
own a Casey 30-footer, the world is your 
puddle. 


Casey Boats are Reasonably Priced 


Storage, general repairs and first class 
servicing at reasonable prices. The 
newest of our six ways hauls out up to 
500 tons. Large steel storage sheds 
with tracks ee into each. All 
boats are individually cradled. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
AS IRRATIONAL ESE BYE? 
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Don'T BUY AUTO JUNK! 
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Buy a Palmer 


A homemade conversion of 
_ | a worn-out auto engine is 
“ a never satisfactory. e ad- 
dition of thrust bearings, marine clutch, change of 
cooling system, addition of cast iron base and replace- 
ment of worn-out parts are all expensive. The total 
result is an engine fae fails when most needed. A new 
Palmer conversion or all-marine engine costs very 
little more. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc., Cos Cob, Connecticut 
fe 











Send for 
literature 





**CUP DEFENDER” FINISHES 
Before your boat goes into winter storage, give her at least 
one coat of paint and varnish . . . to lengthen her life and 


save work next spring. Hundreds of boats will come out of 
storage in better condition because their decks, topsides and 
bottoms will have had protective coats of SMITH 
“Cup Defender" Finishes. Will yours be one of 
them? . . . Send for color card and prices. 















EDWARD SMITH &CO..LONG ISLAND CITY. NY. 


PLASTIC 
woopD 


Handles Like Putty 
HardensiIntoWood 


For lasting, water- 
proof, weather-proof 
repairs, use genuine 
Plastic Wood. Perfect 
for replacing wood 
When boats be- Yrot, filling old nail and 
Scrape'away the Screw holes, cracks, 
paint an inch or so etc. At ship chandler, 

paint, hardware and 
dry, then smooth. 10¢stores.Try ittoday. 





REBUILD 
CHAFED 
PLANKS 
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cruise, he had a fair working knowl- 
edge of how to handle a small sailing 
boat under ordinary conditions. In 
addition to that, he had learned to 
love the sea. I was confident that he 
would never be completely happy 
until he became captain of a small 
single-hander of his own. 

I like to recall one evening of the 
cruise when we were anchored in 
Nantucket Harbor. A southeast 
wind had kicked up a heavy sea out- 
side and a driving rain was sweep- 
ing across the anchorage. But we 
were snug and dry in our little 
cabin. I was stretched full length on 
the starboard bunk enjoying an 
after dinner pipe. Boomer sat facing 
me, with a pad of paper on the table 
before him. 

“What do you suppose a naval 
architect would say,” he conjec- 
tured, “‘if I showed him this sketch 
of an interior layout and asked him 
to design a hull to fit it?” 

“He’d probably be most kind and 


YACHTING 


considerate,” I replied. “ And when 
your boat was built and everyone 
admired her and praised the clever- 
ness of the interior arrangement, 
you’d feel proud and would try to 
appear modest. ‘I just sketched it 
on a pad,’ you’d say ‘and gave it to 
the architect.’ And you’d never 
realize the infinite skill it required 
to approximate your fanciful de. 
sign in a seaworthy hull.” 

“T see,” he sighed. “But when 
you come to think of it,” he added, 
with sudden animation, ‘‘T presume 
that most hulls, especially those 
used by single-handers, do justify 
their derivation.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
I asked suspiciously. 

“Why, strictly speaking, you 
know,” he began, as he rose and 
moved towards the companionway, 
“a hull is a husk, or shell — usually 
enclosing a nut!” 

He was in the cockpit before | 
could reach him. 


From the Canaries to Tasmania 


(Continued from page 62) 


and what not rushing down on us, 
with tons of sea water forcing its 
way through the hatch. After slid- 
ing down the port side, we made our 
way with difficulty towards the 
blocked doors to the hatch and 
deck. 

Ho-Ho had done a complete 
somersault sidewise! 

One hung on to the tiller, keeping 
the boat stern to the seas. The great 
question was: Are we sinking? For 
the first time, the pump would not 
work. A bucket was picked up 
among all the different things 
washing back and forth in the half 
filled, heavily rolling boat. For 
hours the bucket was handed up to 
the man on deck, interrupted by the 
shout of the helmsman, a bang of 
the hatch and a rush of a sea sweep- 
ing the deck and adding more 
buckets to the heavy load. Could 
we manage to keep her afloat? At 
last we understood that she was 
tight and, with a great sigh of 
relief, our tired arms could rest for a 
moment. But what a mess! 

The main gaff and boom, lashed 
to the deck, were broken straight 
through and were rushing back and 
forth without lashings. The rail 
was carried away. Eight bolts in the 
deck showed where the binnacle had 
stood. A hollow boom, lashed flat 
on deck, was twisted and split, and 
between the mast and the shrouds 
we found a heap of matchwood, our 
dinghy. A kick, and she joined the 
other things washed away off deck. 
Hurriedly we lashed the dangerous 
spars and jettisoned the dinghy. 

It was pitch dark when we were 
riding under storm sails again, 
completely stiff and without feeling 
in fingers and feet. In shirts and 
pants only, we had been working in 
the mixture of snow and ice water. 


When the gray daylight broke 
through, two primuses ‘and one 
kerosene stove made a Turkish 
bath of our cabins. Our boots were 
picked up from under the mat 
tresses in the bunks. Perito was 
discovered in a heap of blankets 
when we started to wring out soak- 
ing wet bedclothes. The galley, 
well painted with a solution of cof- 
fee, sugar, flour, cocoa, and so on, 
was cleared of all the broken glass- 
ware. A hot meal was produced, 
while Ostmoen’s two ribs were 
bandaged and Bryhn’s blood-cov- 
ered head, with a deep gash, was 
taken care of. 

On December 8th, the weather 
improved. We discussed the possi- 
bility of reaching Africa but de 
cided it was impossible without 
spars to beat up from our position 
(Lat. 46° S and Long. 14° E). We 
had about six thousand miles to go 
to the nearest harbor in Tasmania. 

Another storm caught us on the 
11th and claimed another trysail, 
but on the 13th, our squaresail was 
hoisted on a mended boom. We 
worked day and night and our 
condition was greatly improved 80 
that we were able to head for Prince 
Edwards Islands. 

We expected land in the morning. 
It was a bad fog but we had noticed 
several sea birds, a good sign; and, 
as the fog lifted, the island was only 
ten miles ahead. We checked our 
navigation, four miles out of our 
reckoning! Not bad without 4 
chronometer and after days of 
drifting under storm sails. Was tt 
cleverness or luck? 

We had Marion Island to the 
south but the wind and our sails did 
not allow us to make a prope 
search for wreckage or castaway’: 
We followed the coast of Prince 
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Its Superlative Figure Enhances 


the Beauty of Fine Yachts 


Probably the first thing about a 
Philippine Mahogany-built yacht that 
catches your eye is the marvelous 
ribbon figure. The grain is straight, 
and Philippine Mahogany planks 
match up better than those of any 
other boat wood. In addition, this 
wood is noted for its minimum ab- 
sorption of water; its easy-working 
qualities, and its long life in water. 
And, surprisingly, Philippine Mahog- 
any is the most economical of the 
luxurious tropical hardwoods. 

Write for literature to the Philippine 
Mahogany Manufacturers’ Import 
Association, Inc., 111 W. 7th Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 














Wire 
Splicing 


by 
R. SCOT SKIRVING 


eA descriptive book 
on wire splicing for the 
amateur as well as the 
professional yachtsman. 


e A knowledge of wire 
splicing is becoming 
increasingly important 
on board most boats 
today. 


Illustrated 
Price $1.00 Net 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Edwards Islands at a distance of 
300 yards, firing our guns and send- 
ing up rockets. No sign of life. 
Millions of sea birds had their home 
on this inhospitable and lonely 
place. From its snow-covered top to 
the eternal breaking and washing 
sea, no vegetation was to be seen 
except green moss. If someone 
should be wrecked there and get 
ashore, they would go mad and 
freeze to death. In the afternoon, 
His Royal Highness pulled his fog 
and cloud coat around himself as 
we started off for the Crozet group, 
500 miles away. 

Four days later, on the 26th of 
January, we took a big risk and 
sailed in a rough and rainy night 
between the islands of the Crozet 
group. It was an anxious night. We 
could not see a hand in front of us 
but stared with aching eyes, listen- 
ing for breakers. Did we trust our 
navigation too much? Daylight 
showed us Possession Island to the 
north and East Island ahead. We 
had passed Hog and Penguin Is- 
lands during the night, just as ex- 
pected. These islands are high and 
mountainous; their snow-covered 
tops are practically always hidden 
by fog and clouds that give plenty 
of rain. 

The result was the same as on 
Prince Edwards Islands and, as we 
realized that we were taking too 
great a risk by running in between 
unknown island groups without an 
engine and the necessary rigging, 
we decided not to visit Kerguelen, 
which had been searched some years 
earlier. 

In order to be reported by a 
passing steamer, we headed for 
Tasmania. We believed, after all, 
that we would be able to complete 
our non-stop trip. A gaff was made 
of three different pieces, and some 
sails were mended. We had water 
enough and plenty of provisions, 
and the storms we had gone through 
recently had not done us more 
harm. 

On February 24th, we had gone 
half way around the world, 8330 
miles from Buenos Aires, and we 
had already set the day of our ar- 
rival as May 16th. Meanwhile, the 
worst storm we were to experience 
was awaiting us. 

As usual, we are running before it 
as long as possible, reefing down to 
bare poles. One sea knocks the 
helmsman down in the cockpit, 
rushes down the hatch, picks up our 
pet and sends her into the galley 
for a sudden swim. It is a moonlit 


| night and the huge seas look like 


silver mountains. It is tempting to 
sit and look at this magnificent 
show, but a breaker, rushing down 
above one’s head like a waterfall, 
gives something else to think about. 
Ho-Ho’s stern lifts — higher — still 
higher, and with her bowsprit point- 
ing down into a deep valley, she 
rushes along at this dangerous angle 
with increasing speed. A warning 
from the helmsman is torn to 


nothing before it has left his mouth. 
We take a good hold and lie flat on 
deck, sheltered by the mast. The 
next instant we are buried in foam. 
Another large comber nearly broaches 
us. That would have been the 
finish. 

This could not go on! It did not 
take many minutes before our storm 
staysail was hoisted and, between 
two big seas, we turned. Even if we 
doubted her ability to ride these 
huge combers, we had nothing else 
to do. Under our two storm sails 
she behaved nicely, but in the morn- 
ing the well-known furious slatting 
told us that our last storm trysail 
had left us. A small jib of Egyptian 
cotton took its place, with the foot 
along the mast and the head hooked 
onto the main sheet. 

The storm continued to increase. 
During the day we put out all our 
anchor chain, fastened to the end of 
our 40 fathoms of seven-inch Ma- 
nila, to check our speed and keep 
her head higher and more steady to 
the wind. The jib was not sufficient. 
Oil bags were placed on the rail, 
but without effect. The force of the 
wind was so strong that the lee rail 
was constantly under water; to 
relieve the tremendous pressure on 
our small sails, we supported them 
with ropes. 

Needle in hand, we watched our 
sails and bursting seams were in- 
stantly repaired. Could the seas 
possibly grow bigger? The barom- 
eter indicated storm for another 
night, moved up slowly two points 
the second day, but dropped and 
moved up again during the follow- 
ing night. The third day brought 
the culmination. We estimated the 
height of the seas to be about 60 
feet and the length at 500 to 600 
yards. As we had no anemometer, 
the force of the gale was hard to 
guess. It sounded as though we were 
sitting between the pipes of a 
church organ operated at full 
strength. 

On March 8th and 9th, we had 
another go. It practically cleaned 
us out of the rest of our sails and 
we realized that it would be im- 
possible to go on for another 9000 
miles in such bad condition. It was 
hard to give up, especially when we 
ourselves were in good shape. We 
still had plenty of provisions and 
had not used more than a third of 
our fresh water. We decided to 
break the trip and go to Hobart, 
Tasmania, for repairs. 

Day and night we worked on new 
storm sails which finally brought us 
safe up Storm Bay one rainy, 
squally night. But in sunshine, on 
Sunday the 17th of March, 1935, a 
worn, shabby Ho-Ho, with a bar- 
nacle-covered bottom and with 
three long-bearded fellows on board, 
dropped anchor among the yachts 
in the peaceful harbor of Hobart. 
She had covered a distance of 9400 
miles in 103 days, the longest single 
stretch ever done in so small a 
boat. 
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PARKMAN 
STARS 


* 
WIN 


7 OUT OF THE 8 
MAJOR INTER-FLEET EVENTS 
IN THE EAST: 


FIRST 


THE ATLANTIC COAST 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


THE 12TH DISTRICT (LAKES) 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


LARCHMONT RACE WEEK 
(Against 73 Entries) 
GREAT SOUTH BAY WEEK 
(Corry Trophy) 

STAR WEEK ON SOUND 
(J. T. Arms Trophy) 
JERSEY COAST SERIES 
(Valspar Trophy) 

THE CAPTAIN'S ISLAND CUP 
(Long Distance Race) 


MARBLEHEAD WEEK 
(Chas. F. Adams Trophy) 
Tied for 1st. Lost Sail-off. 





ORDER NOW FOR AN 
EARLY 1938 DELIVERY 


Price $955.00 
Without Sails but includes Gal- 
vanized Keel, Laminated Mast, 
Riveted Bottom and many other 
features. (Circular on Request) 


STAR FITTINGS 


SAILS, SPARS, RIGGING 
ALSO USED STARS 


* 


PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 








“45, 48, 80, 52, 55.and 60 


riors” to: your réequire- 
ments. Hulls built to — 
standardized moulds. 





LASON POINT-- NEW YORK CITY | 
* * 4 Phone WEstchester-7-7000 











PORTABLE! 
P) FAST — 
jar 








NEW ICE-BOAT 


Built in 3 Days at 
AMAZING LOW COST. 


Buitp this new, sensational ‘‘front-steering’’ Mead 
ICE-YACHT in 3 days at home from complete knock- 
down Kit at lowest cost ever! No experience needed. 
This beautiful ‘‘BATWING IV’ outspeeds bigger 
boats . . . catries 140 feet of sail... 
seats 2 comfortably . . . dis-mantles in ¥ 
3 minutes for auto travel. . . re-as- 
sembles in 5. Nothing else like it! 


Also Motor Sleds, Ki-Yaks, Sailboats. 
RUSH 10c for illustrated literature. 


MEAD GLIDERS 













15 South Market Street 
Dept. 10-Y, CHICAGO 














NIGHT on the water 
and no fear of FIRE 


Can anything be more removed from care 
than turning in after a day’s cruise? One and 
only one worry could remain — Fire. Today 
that fear, too, can be banished 100% with 
Lux-O-Matic fire protection — the only auto- 
7] ©6matic system for boats approved by Under- 
writers. 


Send for Free Booklet “The Boat That Won't Burn” 
Walter Kidde and Company 


95 West St., BLoomrie.p, N. J. 









Tipe iehiaaalels 





Weber ehachiebas 





From A Modernized Plant 


If you want boat fittings that are 
not only modern in design but have 
been produced with the most 
modern machinery look for the 
LAUGHLIN Triang-L trade mark. 


LAUGHLIN Marine Hardware is 
outstanding because it comes from 
an outstanding modern plant. 


a Send 25¢ for complete catalog 
Drop forged steel, galvanized. Our line of er Pa 
Ring Bolts and Eye Bolts is very extensive. (Dealers and boat builders free) 


THE — Q) LAUGHLIN co. 


Manufacturers of Marine and Ind istrial Hardware Since 1866 
New York Chicago Detroit New Orleans Denver Seattle San Francisco 





LAUGHLIN RING BULTS 


Los Angeles 
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The Cup Races We Didn’t See 


(Continued from page 83) 


sions. What do you think of these 
famous reporters? ”’ 

“Well, Red, dey all eats lunch.” 

“Hah hah hah hah, that’s a very 
sage conclusion, Butch, and you 
mean by it, I presume, that they 
are qualified old pilot biscuits like 
yourself, able to take punishment 
in any sort of a blow or gale. Is that 
what you mean, Butch?”’ 

“What I mean, Mister, is dey all 
dirties dishes and makes extra work 
for we messboys. And so what?” 

‘A very timely question, Butch, 
but I think I now see Mr. Came- 
ron Viking who has returned from 
the chartroom where he has been 
plotting some very important sta- 
tistics and he will now, I am sure, 
tell us in not too technical language 
the blow-by-blow story of this 
grand old ball game. Cameron, this 
way, please. Folksies, Mr. Viking, 
introduced by Red Whosis of the 
Outcast Broadcasting Company. 
What do you think of it, Cam, up 
to this minute?” 

“It’s a crime, Red. When I think 
what money could be made if the 
gover’ment would put up a bridge 
and floating grandstand around 
this course and I was scalping paste- 
boards at ten bucks a head, I know 
I was a dope going into the fight 
racket.”’ 

“Yes, that’s very interesting, 
Cam, but I mean, as a yacht 
race, do you think Mike Vander- 
helm has a chance of winning the 
Preakness on his third attempt?” 

“Oh, absolutely, Red. But if he 
don’t win it now he never will, as 
this feller Olin Stephenson who de- 
signed Enterprise in collaboration 
with Drake Sparkman and Starling 
W. Burge is getting to be an old 
man and won’t last more than sixty 


or eighty years. And in the mean- 
time they’re bringing on a lot of fast 
trotters at Aintree right now and 
you can’t ever tell... . Oh, do 
you want to tell ’em who you are, 
Red?” 

“Yes, Cam, that was very in- 
formative, and I’m sure we are all 
agreed that War Admiral has now 
turned the second mark and ig 
squared away for the winning post. 
If you will tune in, folksies, at 4:15 
on the sea green network of the 
Outcast Broadcasting Company, 
we’ll give you the actual finish of 
the race from our technical man 
who at that time will probably be 
able to see both competing yachts 
through one pair of binoculars.”’ 

The phonograph stopped and I 
turned to Spun Yarn, who was 
sound asleep. I rapped his gnarled 
old knuckles and he awoke, smiling 
benignantly. 

““What do you make of it, Spun 
Yarn?” I asked. 

“Just this,’ said the candid old 
cove. ‘Until the radio companies 
started broadcasting America’s Cup 
races seven years ago, I suffered so 
frightfully from insomnia that I 
couldn’t even sleep in the office 
after lunch. And even the races of 
1934, when you were on the air, . 
were only a temporary sleeping 
draft, as they were over in a few 
days. But now I’ve got it all down 
on the records and can get a bit of 
shuteye any time Iwant. . . .” 

Spun Yarn’s tremulous fingers 
fitted another record to the ma- 
chine. The needle rasped, his massy 
white head nodded, and I stepped 
quietly out of my office, thankful 
that the cantankerous old codger 
had at last found a release from his 
troubles. 


U. S. “Sixes” Keep International Trophy 


(Continued from page 43) 


half way to the leeward mark she 
went through the Finn’s lee to sec- 
ond place. After rounding, Inga Lill 
went in toward the Connecticut 
shore on the off chance of picking 
something up in there, but when 
they all rounded the weather mark 
the second time the Finn was a 
hopeless third. So, for that matter, 
was Lulu a hopeless second, and in 
the two remaining reaches (the first 
of which was enlivened by a shift of 
wind which brought spinnakers in 
and made it a genuine Genoa reach) 
the order remained unchanged. Per 
Gedda sailed the Tidsfordrif across 
the line 54 seconds ahead of Cun- 
ningham’s Lulu and 3 minutes 52 
seconds ahead of Inga Lill. 

The score now stood two for Swe- 
den to one each for Finland and the 
United States, and Per Gedda 
needed but one more to take the 
cup to Gothenburg. And now, chil- 


dren, did Briggs Cunningham give 
tinker’s dam if Tidsfordrif over- 
stood the weather mark and let the 
Finnish boat gain the lead? 

The wind for this fifth race was 
finally in the southwest quadrant, 
starting at eight knots and actually 
blowing up to twelve before the 
race was over. Lulu got the start, 
although nineteen competitors, if 
there had been that many, could 
have started ahead of her at one- 
second intervals and none of them 
beat the gun. Throughout the series 
‘all the competitors were as gun shy 
as a covey of quail, and what 
Stephens and Artie Knapp, late of 
the Ranger’s afterguard and both of 
them members of Lulu’s crew, 
thought of such diffidence would be 
enlightening to learn. : 

The excitement did not start 2 
this race until well on in the t 
leg, and it matters only to record 
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that Sweden, the United States and 
Finland were one-two-three at the 
first and second marks. Half way to 
the third turn of this windward- 
leeward-triangular event, however, 
it became apparent that it was Fin- 
land’s turn to win. And this, as you 
will see after a moment’s study of 
the tally — two for Sweden, one for 
us, and one for Finland — was even 
more ardently to be desired by the 
crew of Lulu than by that of Tids- 
fordrif. So I shan’t attempt to say 
whether Tidsfordrif or Lulu lured 
the other into overstanding the 
mark and giving Inga Lill the 
chance to turn a minute’s loss into a 
lead of more than a minute and a 
half. When they began to overstand, 
Tidsfordrif was on Lulu’s weather 
bow and so it looks as if the Swede 
took the initiative. But to offset 
that circumstance is the fact that 
Lulu’s crew were praying that the 
next day would bring the wind that 
Lulu needs to make her show her 
stuff. 

So Finland won the fifth race 
despite the fact that Inga Lill used 
up a couple of spinnakers on the 
broad reach home and lost a minute 
of her lead before she could get a 
small blue-and-white-striped affair 
to draw. She won by 29 seconds, fol- 
lowed by Tidsfordrif and Lulu. 

The sixth race conflicted with 
Seawanhaka’s fall regatta and the 
committee boat proceeded to the 
eastward to start it north of Eatons 
Neck. By so doing a thunder squall 
was evaded and the race was sailed 
in a south southwest wind which 
began at three knots, worked up to 
twelve and subsided to seven knots 
at the finish. It wasn’t Lulu’s 
weather, but it was her only remain- 
ing chance to remain in the run- 
ning, and Cunningham cashed in on 
it by superior tactics, knowledge of 
the tides, and spinnaker work. At 
the outer mark in light going, Lulu 
was a poor third, 1 minute 45 sec- 
onds astern of Inga Lill and 26 sec- 
onds behind Tidsfordrif. At the lee- 
ward mark Lulu had overtaken the 
Swede and picked up all but 4 sec- 
onds of the Finn’s advantage. And 
she was here even better than the 
time indicates, as Cunningham got 
the turn and was on Sir Henrik’s 
wind when they hardened in sheets. 

On the next windward leg the 
breeze freshened to 12 knots and al- 
though the Finn, splitting from the 
others, sailed fast, Cunningham was 
again able to take the inside berth at 
the mark, rounding with a lead of 6 
seconds and followed 14 seconds 
later by Tidsfordrif. There ensued 
the two reaches to complete the 
course and in them Lulu consist- 
ently widened out her lead to win 
from Inga Lill by 46 seconds, Tids- 
fordrif crossing another 23 seconds 
behind the Finn. This patiently 
awaited and well deserved win of 
Iulu’s made the tally even all 
around, but with the Weather Bu- 
reau rushing patriotically if be- 
latedly to Lulu’s aid. The W.B. 


promised a hard northerly for that 
afternoon or night, and except that 
it came the next morning and was 
easterly the prediction was accu- 
rate. It was a right peart breeze. 
So the last heat was started from 


‘the big Coast Guard cutter Co- 


manche, and in driving rain and 
jumping sea was raced under small 
Genoas, reefed mains and whopping 
big parachutes. I don’t doubt that 
Per Gedda and his crew of Swedes 
are even now swapping ‘‘if onlys” 
with Sir Henrik Ramsay and his 
crew of Finns. For if only one or 
the other of them had annexed the 
first or the sixth race it wouldn’t 
have had to go to seven races. And 
the wind wouldn’t have had to blow 
at 30 knots, which was decidedly 
Lulw’s weather, and perhaps Lulu 
wouldn’t have added Olin Stephens 
to the two other members of Rang- 
er’s afterguard who were included in 
her complement of five. 

But the contest for the Scandi- 
navian Gold Cup did go to seven 
races and Lulu won hands down. 
She started first, worked out to 
windward with as much elan as her 
competitors had previously shown 
in light airs, got her spinnaker set in 
shortest time at the outer mark (57 
seconds in a 30-knot breeze), and 
for 1 hour 47 minutes and 12 sec- 
onds of a closely contested race 
slowly widened out her lead on her 
one effective rival. Tidsfordrif IT 
was beautifully sailed and could 
only have been beaten by a stiffer 
boat more beautifully sailed. She 
finished 2 minutes 35 seconds astern 
of Lulu — which isn’t a bad defeat 
in nearly half a gale of wind — and 
both of them lapped the overpow- 
ered Inga Lill XXVI which, as Sir 
Henrik regretfully stated before she 
went out to take the dirt, was not 
built for that kind of weather. 

So, on September 5th, the Gold 
Cup was locked up again in Sea- 
wanhaka’s trophy cabinet and on 
the seventh the club’s own interna- 
tional challenge cup was once more 
put in jeopardy. And will you for- 
give me if I make the story of 
the Seawanhaka match extremely 
short? 

Buri, the Norwegian challenger, 
which had been eliminated from the 
other race, competed against Rebel, 
designed by A. E. Luders, Jr., 
owned by Paul Shields, and sailed 
by Paul’s redoubtable brother 
“Corny.” They met four times in 
light to moderate winds from the 
northeast quadrant, and at the first 
meeting Burt was saved by expira- 
tion of the time limit. 

In the first completed race, over 
a windward-leeward course, twice 
around, Buri did well up wind, and, 
setting an enormous parachute bor- 
rowed from George Vetlesen’s Vema 
IV, had ‘pulled abreast of Rebel 
down wind when the kite collapsed 
in a jibe and fell into the water. The 
time lost in. recovering it in frag- 
ments from keel and rigging and in 
setting another spinnaker cost Buri 
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Three Outstanding Boats 


LAKE ONE DESIGN: Rhodes’s latest 
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her play for leadership. Dropping 
steadily astern in the next two legs, 
she lost by 2 minutes 21 seconds. 

In the second race, over a trian- 
gular course sailed twice around in a 
15-knot easterly, Buri led by 22 sec- 
onds at the ‘first weather mark but 
took such an unconscionable time 
to break out her spinnaker in the 
first reach (4 minutes 20 seconds to 
Rebel’s 70 seconds) that the Ameri- 
can boat was only 7 seconds astern 
at the next mark. In the second 
reach Buri did not set her spin- 
naker at all, although Rebel did, and 
yet failed to luff Rebel when “Corny”’ 
sailed through her wind to establish 
a lead in the latter part of the leg. 
After the race I asked “Corny” 
why Ditlev-Simonsen didn’t luff 
him until his ’chute was aback and 


he replied, coyly, “‘I don’t know. I 
didn’t like to ask him.”’ 

Rebel began the second circuit of 
the triangle with a lead of 14 sec- 
onds and widened it: to 1 minute 23 
seconds at the weather mark. On 
the next reach Buri did better with 
her spinnaker and gained 13 sec- 
onds, jibed neatly around the last 
dory and picked up 8 seconds more 
on the final leg. Nevertheless, Rebel 
won by the comfortable margin of 1 
minute 5 seconds. 

The third and cup-winning race 
was sailed by Rebel with the usual 
faultless technique of her skipper 
and crew and was won by 1 minute 
7 seconds. It was again a windward- 
and-leeward course, and Rebel led 
from start to finish. In short, she 
buried Buri. 


“Ranger,” Vanderbilt, and Barr 


(Continued from page 54) 


Vanderbilt, who was to dominate 
the picture from then on. His was, 
and still is, a dual réle. Not only did 
he manage, organize and campaign 
his charges, but he sailed them as 
well — extraordinarily well. There 
may be yachtsmen who can sail a 
“J” boat as well as he can but there 
is absolutely no one in his class as a 
manager or campaigner. 

In Enterprise (1930) and Rainbow 


(1934) he had Starling Burgess, son . 


of Edward Burgess, associated with 
him as designer. Also with him was 
Sherman Hoyt, whose réle was a 
most important one. It is generally 
conceded that Hoyt was largely 
responsible for the selection of En- 
terprise over Weetamoe as the de- 
fender in 1930, as well as for saving 
the third race for Rainbow in 1934. 
This brings us to the present 
Ranger-Endeavour II series. No one 
realized better than Vanderbilt that 
he had a far too narrow squeak in 
1934. Since then he has been looking 
to the future. In 1935 and 1936, in 
his two yachts Prestige and Rain- 
bow, he has been doing a lot of ex- 
perimenting, and by last fall had 
definitely decided that Rainbow 
would not do. Furthermore, he 
realized that the old crowd was 
getting along in years. 
Accordingly, he “swapped his 
horses” before crossing his next 
stream. Looking around for a young 


Cup Per 
Year Defender Designer Cent 
1885 Puritan E. Burgess 40 
1886 Mayflower E. Burgess 40 
1887 Volunteer E. Burgess 40 
1893 Vigilant Herreshoff 50 
1895 Defender MHerreshoff 50 
1899 Columbia Herreshoff 60 
1901 Columbia Herreshoff 45 
1903 Reliance Herreshoff 60 
1920 Resolute. MHerreshoff 60 
1930 Enterprise S. Burgess 30 
1934 Rainbow 8S. Burgess 30 
1937 Ranger S. Burgess | 50 

Stephens 


* Sole owner 
. 


naval architect, his eye landed on 
Olin Stephens, of the firm of Spark- 
man & Stephens, who is still in his 
twenties. Realizing, however, that a 
“J” boat might be too much for 
Stephens, Vanderbilt still clung to 
Starling Burgess and effected a most 
successful designing coalition which 
produced Ranger on what is offi- 
cially stated as a fifty-fifty basis. 
As this is being written, Ranger has 
won her fourth straight race from 
Endeavour II. Evidently, she is a 
howling success. Furthermore, Van- 
derbilt has built up an afterguard 
most, if not all, of whom are still in 
their twenties — or nearly so. Pos- 
sibly this series may mark the end 
of “J” boat racing, which may be 
for the best. 

The following table of percent- 
ages represents, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, the approximate contribution 
of the various personages (as far as 
it is possible to measure them) in 
each year’s contest. Edward Burgess 
and General Paine collaborated for 
three years. Possibly, neither would 
have done as well alone. Columbia, 
in 1901, was slower than Shamrock 
IT, hence her low percentage. Enter- 
prise was no faster than Weetamoe, 
while Rainbow was definitely slower 
than Endeavour. Columbia (1899), 
Reliance and Resolute were decidedly 
faster than Shamrocks I, III and 
IV. 


Managing Per Per 
Owner Cent Skipper Cent 

C. J. Paine 40 Crocker 20 
*C. J. Paine 40 Stone 20 
*C. J. Paine 40 Haff 20 
Iselin 30 Herreshoff 20 
Iselin 30 Haff 20 
Iselin 20 ~=SBarr 20 
E. D. Morgan 5_ Barr 50 
Iselin 10 - Barr 30 
Emmons 20 Adams 20 
Vanderbilt 40 Vanderbilt 30 
Vanderbilt 40 Vanderbilt 30 
*Vanderbilt 30 Vanderbilt 20 
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Some Early Racing Motor Boats 


(Continued from page 45) 


based on cylinder diameter, neither 


stroke nor revolutions being con- 
sidered. Measuring a racing motor 
boat was as complicated a job as 
measuring a sail boat under the 
International Rule. 

Dizie IT captured the cup in 1908 
and took it to the Thousand Islands 
Yacht Club. She was owned by 
E. J. Schroeder and was designed 
by Clinton H. Crane. She was 
39’ 3” in length over all, 5’ 414” 
beam and 11” draft. She was a 


round bottom boat of light but. 


strong construction, her planking 
being 3%” mahogany below the 
water line and 14” above, with seam 
battens between the frames. Her 
displacement was 4500 pounds and 
her hull weight 1100. Her engine was 
a V-8 with cylinders 744” by 714”, 
developing 220 hp. at 900 r.p.m. 
and weighing 2205 pounds, ten 
pounds per horse power. It had 
valves in the head and an auxiliary 
exhaust valve near the bottom of 
each cylinder. Ignition was make 
and break and there were two low 
tension magnetos. In runs over the 
measured mile, Dixie II made 
31.05 knots, 35.75 statute miles. 

In discussing a paper on fast 
launches, which he read before the 
Society of Naval Architects in 1908, 
Mr. Crane said that at top speed 
Dixie II showed a distinct rise of 
the boat above her normal trim at 
rest. In 1905, speaking of the earlier 
boat, he said: “If driven faster 
than 21 or 22 knots in a seaway, 
Dixie becomes very cranky, rolling 
so deep as to shake the nerve of the 
uninitiated.’’ He was also quoted as 
saying that the rudder was a useful 
factor in keeping her right side up. 

Gold Cup and Harmsworth racers 
were the same breed of cats and 
raced together. Challenger, designed 
for the B.I.T. event, appeared in 
the second Gold Cup race in 1904. 
The first three Dixies also raced for 
that trophy. Racing motor boats — 
launches, we called them — were 
long and narrow and, when they 
got going, some of the fastest of 
them tried to plane. When they did, 
designers and builders shook their 
heads mournfully. In some cases 
engines and tanks were shifted for- 
ward in the attempt to make the 
boats run on an even keel. 

In the severities, an English 
clergyman named C. Ramus pro- 
posed a boat with a transverse step 
in her bottom. This was the first 
attempt at the step hydroplane, 
today’s racing motor boat. With 
the heavy steam plants of the day 
and the heavy construction, such a 
boat could be nothing but a failure. 
About 1903, Yarrow, the torpedo 
boat builder, tried towing a model 
of a flat bottomed scow with a 
square, raking bow. It showed much 
less resistance at speed than did the 
conventional type of race boat. He 


modified the type and built a plan- 
ing boat with a sharp bow. She 
traveled fast at times but the flat 
bottom took a lot of punishment. 
By 1912 no less than four firms 
were advertising fast hydroplanes. 

With the advent of the hydro- 
plane, designers began to realize 
that length was no longer a great 
factor of speed and fast boats began 
to be built in smaller sizes. The 
“Dixie, Jr.”’ class of stock hydro- 
-planes appeared in 1912, 20-footers 
of 4 feet 6 inches beam and with a 
guaranteed speed of 35 m.p.h. The 
Elco Plane, a 20-footer with cor- 
rugated planes of brass attached to 
her bottom, was another stock boat 
and there were a couple of other 
makes advertised. The Elco Plane 
was a development of Bug, a 16- 
footer. When her pilot ‘‘gave her 
the gun” at the start of a race, Bug 
would rear up on her stern until her 
engineer crawled out on deck and 
inched his way forward. Then she 
would level off and get going. That 
same year the first of the Baby 
Reliance fleet appeared, designed by 
Chris C. Smith, of Algonac. They 
were round bilge hydroplanes and 


-were about the fastest things yet to 


be seen on the water. 

By 1920, Gold Cup Race speed 
had climbed to 70 m.p.h., Gar 
Wood’s first Miss America having 
900 hp. installed, and the expense of 
building and campaigning a Gold 
Cup racer had mounted so high 
that the entries were dropping off, 
only three boats taking part in 
the 1921 contest. Accordingly, the 
A.P.B.A. revised the rules radically, 
limiting entries to boats of more 
than 25 feet length with engines of 
not more than 625 cubic inches 
piston displacement. There were 
other restrictions in the attempt to 
encourage the building of boats for 
the race that would be useful for 
something besides racing. In ’22, 
thirteen of these “‘gentlemen’s run- 
abouts” took part in the race at 
Detroit, a Chris Smith boat, J. G. 
Vincent’s Packard Chriscraft, being 
the winner. At that event the pres- 
ent El Lagarto made her first ap- 
pearance under the name of Miss 
Mary, finishing at the tail end with 
a best heat at a 29.1-mile pace. 

As usual, the rules did not work 
out as their makers intended and 
speeds and powers went up, as did 
the costs, in the ensuing years. The 
boats were distinctly not the de- 
sired “‘gentlemen’s runabouts”’ and 
were — and are — nothing but si- 
mon-pure racers. 

But what some of us old-timers 
wonder is what any of the old boats 
would do with modern power plants. 
They would certainly be fast but it 
would take considerable skill to 
keep them right side up. ‘Now 
there were giants in the land in 
those days.” 
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Old Man Joe Says: 


The U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, Public 
Health Service, foreign navies and 
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JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
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~ Air Cooled, the ‘World's ‘Startin’- 
est’ Outboard” with 15,000-volt 
magneto ignition—streamlined and 
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Guest Towels 
Napkins 
Plates & Cups 
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Ideal Christmas 
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Varnished surface of 1034-inch plates makes them greasé-proof and ideal for hot foods. 
6-, 8- and 12-oz. waxed cups for all hot or iced drinks. Towels are very absorbent, 
leave no lint. Napkins, dinner and cocktail size. 


Mail Ord 
Price list BRENNIG’S OWN, In Cc. Recast ea 
on Request 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Attention 








The MATHIS 61-foot Crucser 


Modern 
Seaworthy 
Fast 


PLUS — Homelike Accommodations 
MATHIS YACHT BUILDING COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 














OLUMBIAN 
SS" BRONZE 
ropellers 


and Marine Fittings 


Thousands of boat owners enjoyed Columbian 
speed and economy last summer. Order your 
Columbian in Monel or bronze. Repair and 
Reconditioning dept. Free booklet. 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 


“U 7% MARINE 


Electric Plants 
World's most complete line of marine 


Rubber 
Mounted 
electric plants. Sizes 600 watts to 15 
KW. Larger if desired. AC or DC. Air- 
cooled units 200 to 500 watts. 6, 12, 32 
or 110 volts. Rubber mounting with spe- 
cial “floating” base eliminates vibration. 
Also oil-burning DIESELS. Write for 
literature. 


Also 5 and 10 H.P. “Falcon” 
Marine Engines 


U. S. MOTORS CORP. 






















Sheena” 


4 Cyl. Unit 


435 Nebraska St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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New Luster for the Old Gold Cup 


(Continued from page 40) 


that he forgot Alagi, or he believed 
that he had lapped Rossi, too. At 
any rate, the next thing he knew, 
Alagi had flown by him on the 
eighth lap. He tried to catch her, 
only to find himself being dropped 
farther astern when Rossi turned on 
the heat. 

Perry made no mistakes in the 
third heat. He got away to a grand 
start, kept his foot on the floor and 
went for all Notre Dame was worth. 
Rossi, making a late start, climbed 
through the others and then set out 
after Notre Dame, clipping a couple 
of seconds a lap from her lead but 
finding the distance too short in 
which to catch her. That made a 
great finish to a great spectacle. 

Earlier that afternoon, Dr. Rob- 
ert Hermann, of Cincinnati, had 
driven Black Imp III, a Lycoming- 
powered Apel hydroplane, to a 
straight heat victory in the 225- 
cubic inch piston displacement class 
race for the Eddie Edenburn Memo- 
rial Trophy. He was the class of 
a fast field. 

Sunday was devoted to cruiser 
races for Detroit Yacht Club mem- 
bers and on Saturday a small out- 
board field and the second division 


“225’s” and the “‘725’s”’ from the 
Ohio River district engaged in the 
preliminaries. Milton Harris, Jr., 
of Cincinnati, driving Scram, scored 
in straight heats in the “225” event. 
The “725” heats were marked by a 
crash that proved to be more spec- 
tacular than its results suggested. 
Trailmobile, driven by James Vetter, 
of Cincinnati, with Fred Watjen, of 
Louisville, as mechanic, got out of 
control 300 yards from the start, 
climbed right over the deck of 
Warnie Anderson’s Warnie, from 
Louisville, caromed into the air, 
spilled her crew and landed right 
side up out of the path of the other 
boats. 

The engine hatches and the 
upper topside strakes on both sides 
of Warnie’s hull were ripped off in 
the collision and some part of the 
flying Trailmobile took a big chunk 
of deck out of the section less than 
two feet abaft the cockpit. By a 
miracle, Warnie’s crew escaped 
without a scratch and the boat con- 
tinued, to get a third in the first 
heat and a win in the final. Vetter’s 
right shoulder was dislocated and 
Watjen had a bad cut near one eye. 

The Gold Cup summary: 


Boat and driver Club Best lap Best heat Ave. 

Notre Dame, Clell Perry Detroit Y. C. 68.975 68.645 63 .675 
Alagi, Count Theo Rossi Oakland Y. C. 71.466 67 .687 62.359 
Hotsy Totsy III, Bill Horn South Bend Y. C. 61.524 $8,038 - 65208 
Delphine IX, Joe Schaefer Detroit Y. C. ATO ko eat ne oe 
Rafale VI, Maurice Vasseur Detroit Y. C. oe sear 10 007 © oe 
Miss Canada I1, Harold Wilson NEE eo) A ne 60:419 = 3... 
Miss Cincinnati, Jr., L. V. Schafer Cincinnati Not taken. kc. eee 
El Lagarto, George Reis Lake George TT ee tes Se 
Impshi, F. G. Ericson Detroit Y. C. RO es. ee 
Aradam, Guido Cattaneo Oakland Y. C. BS fe ena aera aaa 


Points — Notre Dame 1,900 (400 for fastest heat, 400 for fastest total time 90 miles); Alagi, 869; 
Hotsy Totsy, 352; Miss Canada, 300; Rafale, 225; Delphine, 96; Miss Cincinnati, 71. 


Britain Regains Speed Record 


(Continued from page 63) 


made light enough to give the neces- 
sary weight-power figure for about 
135 m.p.h. 

As has been the case with all 
Cooper hydroplanes, extensive tests 
were made, no fewer than twenty- 
two models being run in the tank at 
a scale speed of about 130 m.p.h. It 
is interesting to note, however, that 
Cooper’s first choice proved to be 
the most efficient, though much 
valuable data was gained in the 
experiments. 

In order to keep the weight down, 
Bluebird was designed 23 feet in 
length, excluding the tail, with a 
beam of 9 feet 6 inches. The bottom 
is of Saunders-Roe five-ply, sheathed 
with Alclad on the fore plane, while 
the sides and frames are of seven- 
ply, thus eliminating all joints at 
gunwales and chines. The engine 
bearers are box girders of three-ply. 
Duralumin and Alclad have been 
extensively used in this experimen- 
tal hull. 

The gear box and shafting — in- 
deed, the whole motor installation 
— was carried out by Reid Railton, 


the brilliant designer of Sir Mal- 
colm’s record breaking autos. Nat- 
urally, all under-water gear has 
been kept as small as practicable, 
steel of 120 tons tensile strength be- 
ing employed for shafts, rudder, fin 
and propeller. The “step-up” is 
rather more than 2:1, giving 4 
propeller speed of between 8,000 
and 9,000 r.p.m. The boat, com- 
plete, weighs two and one-fourth 
tons. 

The June trials on Loch Lomond 
were entirely preliminary and. were 
intended only to test the thermo- 
statically controlled water system 
and other equipment and to give 
the pilot a chance of getting the feel 
of the boat. 

‘For the completion of the neces- 
sary test runs and a possible at- 
tempt on the record,. Lake Mag- 
giore was chosen. Sir Malcolm 
preferred to run at the Swiss end of 
the lake, though this entailed build- 
ing a boat house and slipway, and & 
survey of the course; whereas the 
Italians had-everything available at 
Stresa or Avona. As is only to be 
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expected with racing machines 
straight from the drawing board, 
certain petty ‘‘teething troubles” 
had to be eliminated before the 
serious business could begin. The 
only ‘‘trouble” experienced was 


with the new and experimental cool-. 


ing system. It proved costly, how- 
ever, for on the first fast run of 119 
m.p.h., the engine starved and split 
both blocks, necessitating a change 
of motor and modifications to the 
water pick up. 

It was while trying out these 
modifications that Bluebird first 
secured the record with runs of 
125.00 and 127.66 m.p.h., returning 
a mean speed of 126.3 m.p.h. 


Sir Malcolm was so pleased with 
the result, however, and was so 
confident that he could improve on 
his time that he and his men got 
busy at once on the water cooling 
problem so that he could make a 
further trial before packing up. At 
8:00 a.m., the next morning, while 
the whole world was busy discuss- 
ing his achievement, Sir Malcolm 
Campbell went out again and raised 
his already fine performance to 
129.50 m.p.h.— with an outward 
run of 130.43 m.p.h. and a return 
figure, against the wind, of 128.57 
m.p.h. — an increase of over four 
and one half m.p.h. on Gar Wood’s 
speed. 


On the Inland Lakes 


(Continued from page 47) 


by a Lake Geneva clubmate when 
John F. Perrigo sailed Little Smoke 
III, owned by Harry N. Gifford, 
to three second places and a fifth 
to take the runner-up position 
easily. Third place went to E. P. 
Pillsbury’s Sea Fox, from Lake 
Minnetonka, which finished the 
week with a second, two thirds, 
and a fifth to her credit. Sea Gull, 
Jack Kimberly, of Neenah, was 
fourth. 

The Class E sailors were particu- 
larly disappointed in the weather, 
for only three races were finished 
in this class in which the competi- 
tion was probably the keenest in 
the regatta. The second race came 
within minutes of being finished, 
the first boat being only a few 
hundred yards from the finish line 
when the time limit expired. The 
final race was cancelled when no 
wind and a steady rain made sailing 
impossible. Three Winks III gained 
her first position by taking the 
first two races and coming in four- 
teenth in the last race of the forty 
boats. Second place was held by 
James A. Friend, also of Pine Lake, 
who sailed his Mistral XIII to a 
first, a second, and a thirty-fourth. 
Clayton Mogg, representing Maxin- 
cuckee, piloted Flying Colors into 
third position with a third, a 
twelfth, and an eighteenth, while 
in fourth place, virtually tied with 
Mogg, was a White Bear entry, 
Dark Horse, sailed by D. W. 
DeCoster, Jr. 

A first place coupled with fairly 
consistent sailing counted most in 
the Class C fleet in which the large 
number of boats and the closeness 
of competition made the final 
standings doubtful until the last 
boat had finished the final race. 
The “C” sailors were blessed with 
better weather than the rest of the 
regatta and were able to finish all 
five races, although several were 
sailed in rather light, shifty winds. 
Ralph Weyer stood far ahead of 
his nearest competitor with a first 
place, two seconds, and two other 
finishes in the middle of the fleet. 


Second place was a close battle 
between four boats up to the final 
gun of the regatta. Stahigh, an 
Oconomowoc entry owned by Ruth 
Dwight and sailed by Herman 
Nunnemacher, lacked a first place, 
but made up for this with consistent 
sailing, including a pair of seconds, 
to gain the second place of the 
regatta. In third place was Pegasus, 
sailed by Robert Manegold, of 
Pine Lake, who scored heavily on 
a first in the final race and who 
had a record of consistent sailing 
during the rest of the week. An- 
other Pine Lake entry, Wild Cat II, 
skippered by Jacob Nunnemacher, 
was a close fourth with a first place 
in the opening race of the regatta. 
Fifth place went to Black Rhythm II 
which was sailed by Kay Tiffany, 
of White Bear Lake. 

A review of each race would be 
impossible in this space, but one of 
the most curious sights in many a 
regatta was the finish of the second 
Class A race which was sailed in 
nearly a dead calm. The winning 
boat, Big Foot Too, was aided by a 
light puff to finish within three 
minutes of the time limit. The wind 
then completely died, and it was 
hours before the final boat, with 
running lights aglow, aided by the 
searchlights of patrolling motor 
boats, was able to find and reach 
the finish line. 

Prospects for Inland Lake sailing 
during the next few years seem 
remarkably bright according to 
information revealed at the annual 
meeting of the association. 

The regatta next year will be at 
Neenah, Wisconsin, on Lake Winne- 
bago, and will be preceded by the 
inter-association series in Class E 
boats which was started this year 
when three crews from Barnegat 
Bay soundly trounced a trio of 
crews from the Inland Association. 

A world of credit should go to 
Commodore Ernst Schmidt and his 
associates at Lake Geneva for the 
fine manner in which this year’s 
regatta was conducted. 

Wiuiam W. WINKLER 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH—EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE 
A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Borers. The only 
substitute for copper sheathing as a protection against destructive Teredos. 

HARD and SLIPPERY — Lasts a long time. Covers twice the surface. Invaluable 
for both racing and cruising. 

Specified by the foremost naval architects: John G. Alden, Belknap & Paine, W. Starling 
Burgess, Cox & Stevens, Roderick Stephens, Jr. (Sparkman & Stephens). Recom- 
mended by Pan American Society of Tropical Research. 


STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 








A DINGHY MOTOR 


light as a 
pair of oars! 














THE Scout weighs only 15 pounds . 
a featherweight to carry, handle or 
stow. Runs a full hour and a half ona 
single quart of fuel. Easy starting, 
smooth, quiet and dependable. Power 
enough for auxiliary service on small 
sail craft. Price, $45, F.O.B. Factory. 
Write for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTORS 
5010 N. 28th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











a 


Send for 


Catalog |—Incandescent 
Catalog A—Arc 
Catalog F—Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
249 East Clifton Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 



























: woth Coonan 
OWENS "30° 2 STATEROOM SEDAN 


YOUR 1938 IDEAL CRUISER From $2480 hull and advanced engineering 
For real appreciation of the _ etails. 
Pg mA Undivided thought on one 


roominess, livability, seaworthi- 
ness, beauty and fast economical model only brings you this ideal 
size and style of cruiser— the 


speed of this modern ‘two 

cabin” cruiser, study more than a a: vn that can be made in this 

her attractive price. Study her Oo = =-% class. 
4 


husky construction, strength of 


ae 


Send for catalog 38-E 


MS YACHT COU" 
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